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“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1901.—No. IV. 


QUEBEC. 
R. S., Art. 1400 a.—It is forbidden to sell, expose for sale or to 
have in possession for the purpuse of sale, any birch- or swamp- 
partridge before the first day of M October, 1 1903. 














In his many sided nature were an infinite gentleriess with weak 
things, a vigorous hatred; for those who inflicted suffering un- 
necessarily on man or beast, that came from a sympathy which 
made him feel the extent of that suffering. This may seem a 
strange claim to make for a man who was so keen a sportsman, 
but it is an essential part of the true sportsman.. There is as 
fundamental a difference between a true sportsman and a man who 
loves inflicting death or suffering from sheer love of cruelty as 
there is between either of these and the nervous lady who shrieks 
at.an earwig and takes to the table top when mouse or beetle 
claims the floor. ened H. Kingsley’s Memoir of George Henry 


Kingsley. 
BN ee i 
MANY MEN’OF MANY Mriios 

A West VIRGINIA correspondent wrote the «other day 
in criticism of the: New England mode of fox hunting, 
which is to drive the fox by dogs within gun range antl 
then to shoot it. The West Virginia view was that this 
was not sportsmanlike, but that the better way was the one 
pursued in the South, of driving the fox with hounds 
until it is overtaken and killed by dog or huntsman. And 
in illustration of truly sportsmanlike fox hunting, two 
famous cases were cited. In one thirty hounds started a 
fox in the morning and kept him going all day, until, eight 
dogs having stayed in to the finish, at the end of thirteen 
hours the fox was overtaken and killed. In the other 
case cited three hounds having started a fox on a Satur- 
day morning went out of hearing of the hunters who had 
put them out, and ran the fox until sundown of the 
Sunday following, when, at a point seventy-five miles 
from the start, being cheered on by three men who had, 
been attracted by the cries of the chase, “the dogs quick- 
ened up a bit and caught the fox. All fell in a heap and 
could not be persuaded to move a step.” Whether the 
fox died of exhaustion or not is not told. In this case 
it appears that the sportsmanship consisted in starting 
the dogs on the trail of the fox and leaving them to do 
the rest; to keep up the hunt through ‘the night while the 
huntsman was asleep in his bed at home, and during Sun- 
day while he was in church, and enjoying his Sunday 
dinner and his siesta. It would be more nearly accurate 
to say, however, that while this incident affords an illus- 
tration of the extraordinary staying powers of fox and 
hound, it is not a typical Southern fox hunt, in which 
the hounds are followed by mounted huntsmen and the 
enchantment: of the sport is found in the glorious cross 
country riding. 

When a fox hunter, by which is meant the rider to 
hounds, contemplates the New England mode of hunting 
the game with dogs and gun—where the hunter concealed 
behind the stone wall shoots the fox when it comes within 
range—he very naturally decries and condemns the sport 
because it is in all respects so different from his own 
hunting. And on the other hand the fox hunter of the 
New England hills, where riding to hounds is unknown 
and for many reasons impracticable; makes an equally 
strong argument in advocating his methods as the one 
best adapted to local conditions and affording abundant 
satisfaction in its successful, or on occasion unsuccessful, 
pursuit. 








_ But “sportsmanship” is so much a matter of individual 
training, custom, prejudice and’ partiality, and these in 
turn are. so largely or so wholly determined by local 
conditions of opportunity and restriction, that instead of 
the followers of one practice denouncing those of another 


as unsportsmanlike, it is much more sensible for each to - 


consider that the other, though different from his own, 


may yet be quite as correct and defensible and commend-— 


able. Certainly no person-may justly set himself upras an 
oracle to pass judgment in condemnation of either, until 
he shall have made test for himself of both, the exultation 
of the gallop and the satisfaction of the shot. 

It is in our modes of recreation, as in many other phases 
of life, we are given to disapprove.certain things just be- 
cause they are different from what. we are accustomed to 
for ourselves. We have a notion that our own way is the 
right way, and any other way is the wrong way. In- 
tolerance of fox hunting methods is only another expres- 
sion of that human nature which makes us intolerant mn 
politics and art, and has caused the history of religion 
to be in large measure a record of persecution.’ “We ridi- 
cule the foreigner who does not dress or walk or eat or 
smoke as we do, and we persist in making shirts for the 
heathen and insist upon their wearing them, when the 
heathen think that the more sportsmanlike way is to go 
about clothed only in their pristine purity. 
religion, we 


In sport, as in 
“lengthen the creed” even if we do not 
“shorten the decalogue.” 

The accepted ethics of sport. are for the most part 
purely artificial in origin and development, although they 
may not be for that reason any the less deserving of 
recognition nor any the less binding. For instance. the 
rule that a sportsman should not sell his game is ac- 
cepted only because of lively appreciation of the game 
depleting effects of market hynting. The rule that for- 
bids shooting at birds on the ground is accepted because 
of the recognition of the higher skill required for wing 
shooting and the satisfaction one finds in the attainment 
and practice of that skill. The rule that one must not 
kill an excessive amount of game is based upon economic 
grounds and considerations of justice to others—namely, 
that the parent stock must not be unwisely reduced, that 
wanton waste is wicked and that other shooters have a 
right to their share of the game. Aside from these con- 
siderations, there is no wrong in the making of a big 
bag of game, for if on other grounds there is nothing 
censurable in the killing of one quail, there can be 
nothing censurable in the killing of a hundred quail, since 
one hundred times nothing is nothing, and a thousand 
times nothing remains nothing still. 


The restrictions provided in our game codes are based 
upon economical considerations and not upon ethical 
whimsies. The statute which forbids certain modes of 
capturing game, such as deer crusting, partridge snaring, 
shooting ducks with swivel guns, netting quail or game 
fish, taking game and fish at certain seasons, or, taking 
more than prescribed numbers—all these are concerned 
only with so limiting the destruction as not to imperil 
the perpetuity of the breeding stock. 

The whole purpose and theory of*game protection as 
embodied in the stattites is the application to wild. game 
of the principles which govern us with respect to domestic 
animals—namely, to breed for use, deer .as- sheep, moose 
as cattle, prairie chickens as domestic poultry, wild ducks 
and geese as’ barnyard fowl, wild turkeys as domestic 
turkeys. The several species are protected and conserved 
and kept in existence, that successive generations of them 
may be hunted and killed and eaten by successive genera- 
tions of mankind. This ptttpose aside, we would have no 
game protection to-day nor<any game. 





The conditions which affect the supply of a game species 
may differ in different localities or in different countries, 
and with the varying conditions there will be found a 
corresponding variation both of ethics and of what are 
regarded as necessary laws. An example in point is one 
to which we have more than once alluded, that of the 


big bags of game which are common in European coun- 


tries and there approved and warranted on economic 
grounds because the game is artificially bred and the 
supply may be kept up equal to the demand, but which 
are not sanctioned in America because here the condi- 
tions as to supply and demand are quite different. 

Again, in America we anathematize the big gunner’ who 
steals upon the wild ducks in the night and rakes them 
with a pound of swan shot, and our feeling against the 
poacher and our laws which forbid it-are amply justified 
by the ruinous effect night ducking and the use of: big 
guns have upon the local shooting.' But in the waters of 
Great Britain the punt gun is an approved appliance of 
the wildfowler’s art, and the most decided satisfaction is 
experienced by the fowler who by arduoys toil and con- 


summate craft succeeds at last in training his cannon on 
the fowl. Here is a paragraph from a chapter on the 
art of wildfowling as set forth by an authority: 


Another hour passes; it is 3 o’clock, and we can now begin to 
gauge the chances of the night. So far, everything points to this 
being our “night out,” the lucky one in a hundred (mostly blanks). 
To-night the fowl are setting in toward the mussel beds of the 
highest bank, the last to be covered by the tide; hence the most 
favorable for a shot, since the big gun is at least twice as 
effective on fowl ashore as on fowl afloat. Yes; we are indeed in 
luck to-night, for, as the punt draws in to the final advance, we 
just clear the point of the high land with its dark loom; and 
now, full in the bright water and the horizontal rays of the sink- 
ing moon, we at length perceive our friends. They are still in 
full “flock”; but anxious moments remain ere that last hundred 
yards is made good. In no other sport within my knowledge is 
there more concentration of excitement, more prolonged suspense, 
than’ is experienced during these critical moments of yet un- 
decided fate, with the noisy masses of wildfowl already almost. in 
shot, and the triggér lanyard+tightly twisted around orie’s fingers— 
no, not even when- at- length, for-the first-time; the fore  sight-of 
the Wifle dwells. in thrice-refined aim on the shoulder of some 
grand beast one has sought, out in his haunts, hunted or stalked, 
perhaps for days, it may be ‘for_weeks o.end; or when’ the rod 
bends to the first -‘mad rush of*+a 30-péunder. There before us are 
the ducks we have worked: for ‘all night—aye, for a score of nights; 
there they sit,” five’ hundred ‘of them, all crowding in the moon- 
light on to that last low mussel scaup that in five more minut¢s 
will be submerged. What, a ‘spectacle of animation they present 
during those few seconds while the .punt ‘shoots silently forw 
The dark outline keeps altering as outsiders spring on wing and 
attempt to wedge themselves ‘into..the center of the crowd. ~ All is 
life and movement, while a torrent ‘of sibilant voices, of purrs and 
growls, rolls along in undulating waves of sound. A record shot 
now seems a certainty. Yet well we know that a score of mis- 


chances may ruin the,game at the last moment—one untoward : 


noise of man, boat, gun or gear; the touch of the iron-shod setting 
pole on. a- stone; the boat takingithe ground: forward; and° swin - 
ing round: with the racing tide; straggling ducks springing 2 
giving the alarm... A cruel mischance is a distant shot from an- 
other guaner;- but cruelest’ luck of all, a misfire; and one may 
have to pull homeward with an empty boat and a deadly sick- 
ness about the heart. But luck is not always bad. In all things, 
even in wildfowling, the hardest and most precarious sport of 
all, one occasionally has a moment of bliss, and this serves to 
leaven the rest. And of those happy hours, none exceeds in sense 
of true triumph that glorious moment when one sees the wary 
widgeon at last out-maneuvered, and their ranks well raked at close 
quarters by a pound of No. 2. The man who has done this has 
done something of which he may be proud for life, for he has sur- 
mounted one of nature’s stiffest barriers, and that at no gap or 
gateway, but precisely at that point where she has made the 
handicap the most severe. 









What with the growing number and ubiquity of tramps, 
it is strange that the gentle angler pursuing his art re- 
moved from the: protection of the propinquity of the 
crowd does not more often fall victim to thieves. We 
have chronicled from time to time highway or stream- 
side robberies of fishermen by muscular hoboes, but such 
cases are after all extremely rare. A new and ingenious 
mode of robbery in the woods has been devised. The per- 
petrators are, in given cases, game wardens, real or 
pretended, who find their victim in the unhappy fisherman 
or shooter who by an infraction of the law has made 
himself amenable to the attack. The non-resident shooter 
afield without a license is the favorite prey of these gentry. 
The warden, or pretended warden, appears in camp and 
demands that the stranger shall accompany him to head- 
quarters, it may be forty or a hundred miles away by 
arduous trail. If the victim scares, as he is likely to 
do, he begs for a compromise. 


Usually he takes all there is in sight. Then he tells his 


victim that he may now kill game, when, where and as” 


much as he will, without regard to the law. When a war- 
den gives such license as this, the man who has paid the 
money may be sure that the warden is a thief who has 
put the money into his own pocket. 





From the peaks and glaciers of British Columbia to the 
sand dunes of Long Island the outdoor world is for the 
enjoyment and delight of the sportsman tourist. Whether 
one follows Mr. .Frisbie on a far journey into a strange 
country, or with Mr. Moonan finds interest in familiar 
nearby scenes, there is abundant reward for going afield. 
The world is very beautiful all about us if only we would 
give ourselves the opportunity and privilege of looking 
upon it. 





Mr. J. von Lengerke’s account of beaver existing ina 
wild state within fifty niiles of New York city is one of 
the most interesting natural history records we have ever 
printed: It is an excellent. illustration of the persistence 
of wild life if only immunity be assured, and we trust 
that these enterprising colonists. maybe jealously guarded 
by Mr. von Lengerke that their stay may be permanent. 


The warden compromises. . 
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Che Sportsman Tourist, 


Sailing Amid the Peaks and Clouds 
of British Columbia. 


In Two Parts.—Part 1. 


Amid the peaks so dark and high, 
i With rugged sides that mist enshroud; 
i Along the lakes with rock-bound shores 
i That mirror back each passing cloud; 
Down streams that rage thro’ cafions deep, 
Thro’ riven mountains, that strive in vain 
To hold the rushing waters of the North, 
j And keep them from the distant main. 
We sail along mid cloud and peak so grand, 
In this the enchanted Western land. 


Ir was my good fortune in 1894 to make a tour of the 
Canadian Northwest via the Canadian Pacific Railway, a 
full account of which was published in the Forest AND 
StreaM of July 6, 1895, and subsequent numbers. ; 

So charmed with this country did we become that it 
has been one of the desires of our hearts to visit again the 
“enchanted land.” But the years have passed on “wings 
so swift” that no time seemed to be opportune. The 
summer of 1900 was nearly gone before the “signs were 
right,” and it was decided on the spur of the moment 
to round up a few missing wonders of the British Colum- 
bia land. Our former trip was very satisfactory, but 
we had missed a few things, and we wanted to “fill in the 
chinks.” 

As the descriptive article* referred to is quite com- 
plete, we will ask any reader who would like to know all 
about the journey to read the back files of the Forest AND 





ANTELOPE IN CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK. 


StrEAM. We might say more about it here. for each 
journey to the far West unfolds new wonders and charms, 
but it is not our intention to rewrite old matter, but to 
describe the new points visited, and which were only 
mentioned in the last article. . 

Banff, the beautiful, was our first stop, and the six 
years that had rolled past had not detracted from the 
charms of this paradise of the Rockies. Neither had the 
years added many new attractions worthy of note, except- 
ing the game park, which the Canadian Government has 
made a prominent feature. Here, in as near a primitive 
State as possible, are confined in a very extensive area a 
herd of about twenty-five buffalo and a number of 
antelope. As the buffalo are fast becoming a great curi- 
osity, to see them in and among such wild surroundings 
is worth a long journey. The territory over which they 
roam is of such great extent that they do not seem to 
be in confinement, and the sight brought back vividly to 
the writer the old days when, on his first trip West, he 
hunted these great bison of the plains. Then there were 
thousands, and instead of making snap shots with a 
camera he made snap shots with a six-shooter and pot 
shots with a Sharps’ old reliable. The buffalo at Banff 
are in good condition and include some large bulls in 
the herd. The herd bids fair to increase, and it is to be 
hoped that the Canadian Government will continue to 
take good care of them. The herd was purchased near 
Winnipeg from a private party, and it was a very wise 
move to preserve them. , 

The antelope in the park were not doing as well as the 
buffalo. They were mostly young ones, and any one who 
is posted knows that it is hard to raise young antelope. 
However, there are hundreds of antelope in the Canadian 
Northwest to-day where there is not one buffalo, and the 
steck can be renewed. ; 

The Canadian Government has also completed its mu- 
seum in the national park, and many —— of interest to 
the sportsman and tourist are being added every year. 

The fishing at Banff has neither improved nor become 
much poorer. One has to get away from the vicinity of 
the hotels if he wants good sport, though a few fish of 
good size can be taken by the persevering angler right be- 
low the C. P. R. Hotel. < 

Banfi of to-day is still the beautiful spot of six years 
ago, and man can never change the face of nature in this 
garden spot. Old Cascade, Rundle and the others of the 
great family will continue to look down into this charm- 
ing yalley when he who pens these lines has ceased 
to be and when the countless thousands who will come 
after him to gaze upon the wonders of the Rockies have 
also crossed the dark river, for, as Ruskin says, “Moun- 
tains are the beginning and ending of all things.” . 

On to the west, and this time we give. more than a 

ssing glance and notice to the Lakes in the Clouds. At 

n, thirty-four miles from Banff, we leave the train, 
and in @ rain storm start for the chalet at Lake Louise. 


See Fonzse ayn Stapau, Yoh XLV, No, 1 t9 No. 6-July 6 to 
Ang. 10, 18%, ? 


' The conveyance was an open buckboard, and it was all 


the sturdy team of bays wanted to do to pull the outfit 
up the mountain road: We were offered the option of 
riding a pony up the trail, but as it was decidedly wet we 
concluded that the buckboard, even if open, would give 
us a better chance to keep dry. The ride of three miles is 
a pleasant one—on a pleasant day—and is a climb from 
the start. We follow up through the dense forest the creek 
that comes dashing down the mountain side—Louise Creek 
it is called, a mountain torrent fed by the melting snow 
and ice of the great glaciers above. It looks very fishy, 
and no doubt many a trout lies hidden under the rocks 
and logs that fill the bed of the ice-cold stream. One 
does not see Lake Louise until right at the chalet, and 





BUFFALO IN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK, 


then such a vision bursts upon our sight as is not often 
given to mortal to behold. 

Here nestling amid dark green forests flanked by high 
snow-capped peaks and bounded by an immense ice field 
lies a lake of crystal——. “Blue, did you say?” “Or 
green?” cries the other. An, indescribable color, either 
blue or green, or both, or neither, ever changing, ever 
beautiful. Mirror-like at times, its placid bosom gives 
back to the clouds and peaks their counterparts, only en- 
hanced in beauty. Ruffled with gentle breezes it changes 
from a splendid mirror to a dancing lakelet. A mile and 
one-half long, did you say? Never! Why, it is not a 
stone’s throw to yon ice field. So clear is the rarified air 
of this home of the ice king, that distance is annihilated. 
On the shores of this enchanted lake has been built by the 
sacriligious hand of man a hotel. It seems out of place, but 
mortals must live and the best has been done that could 
be not to destroy the primitive wildness of the primeval 
forest, just enough of which has-been cut down to make 
room for a little chalet, the exterior of which is sur- 
rounded by broad porches from which the beautiful vista 
may be seen. The interior is a pleasing combination of 
the primitive and the modern. The main room of the 
building is a combined lounging place and dining room. 
At one end is an immense fireplace, in which a huge fire of 
four-foot wood is burning all the time. The side toward 
the lake is one immense window, or more properly a 
series of windows, out of which one may gaze while dining 
and see across the shining waters, the sun gleaming on 
the glistening blue ice, or watch some cloud hover lower 
and lower, until the white crest of Victoria Peak is hidden 
from view. 

We must not be selfish and try to keep all the good 
things of this world to one’s self, but part of the greatcharm 
of this spot will be lost when people flock in as they are 





BUFFALO IN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK. 


beginning to do. This year it was necessary to engage 
accommodations several days ahead, and to meet the de- 
mand the chalet has been enlarged to double its former 
capacity. The fly-fisherman can have some sport here, 
which if not of a very exciting nature, serves to pass 
many hours if he becomes tired of the beauties of the 
mountains and lake. The trout taken are of the beauti- 
ful rainbow variety, and average small, but they rise nicely 
to the fly and are fine in the pan. 

There are numerous trips to be taken from Lake Louise, 
and ponies can be hired or one can climb the trails. The 
altitude is about’'6,000 feet, and one gets up some 500 to 
800 feet more at various points without going on to the 
peaks. A climb of two miles takes us to the second lake, 
Mirror Lake, which lies on a bench 550 feet above Lake 
Louise, into which its waters flow underground. About 
300 feet higher up lies the third lake, which forms the 
group ames Lakes in the are _ yee 
Agnes is fed everlasting snows ice of the hig 
peaks back of it, and its waters run down the steep side of 
the mountain into Mirror Lake, From a point back of 


Lake Agnes all three of the lakes lie below one and 
present a scene of beauty seldom rivaled. From the 
steep trail between Mirror and Agnes a grand view is 
had of Hazel Peak and Glacier. As you stand above 
Lake Agnes you look down over the three lakes and see 
the little chalet far below you, just peeping above the 
dark green forest, the light blue smoke curling lazily 
above the red chimney and floating upward into the darker 
blue of the cloud flecked sky, oon still on your gaze wan- 
ders down, down, into the valley, and here you can just, 
trace the Silvery Bow, beyond which again rise the rugged 
peaks of the Rocky Range. No fairer view mortal eye i 
gazed upon, and no description or photograph will ever 
tell or show its grandeur and charm. 

Another day and we are off in just the opposite direc- 
tion to climb the Saddleback for a peep into Paradise Val- 
ley. Little shelter chalets have been built at Lake Agnes 
and at Saddleback, where one could camp if desired. 
Storms are frequent in this locality, and clouds hang low 
for a large portion of the time; but these clouds tend to 
enhance rather than detract from the charms of the place. 
No more entrancing effects can be imagined than the roll- 
ing down, as if of some immense curtain, of a vapor laden 
mass of clouds over the snow-white crests and darker 
sides of these peaks that surround Lake Louise and its 
sisters. Then as they break into various forms and give 
the god of day an opportunity to send his shafts of 
light down to play with the glistening ice and dance over 
the white snow fields, just disclosing glimpses of the 
blue ether beyond, one stands in awe, silent and enrap- 
tured, and if moved to speak can only say, “Great are 
thy works, O Nature.” All who visit Louise yield to 
her charms and many linger weeks beside the crystal 
waters of this lakelet in the clouds. 

One old English gentleman with his wife, who were 
trotting round the world, went up with us-on the buck- 
board and remained with us while there, and have since 
written, “That of all. the spots visited on their long 
journey, Lake Louise was the gem.” Oh, that vacations 
could run on like the brook,. forever, but time and tide 





HAZEL PEAK AND GLACIER FROM THE TRAIL. 


wait for no man, and though loth to do so, we journey on 
toward the setting sun, leaving behind us 


The three sisters of this upper world, 
That ’mid the snow and ice of ages hide, 
And from unruffled bosoms reflect the giant peaks, 
Adown whose sides the avalanches glide, 
With dark green forests encircled round, 
With rocky shores and ice-bound bay, 
Around thy feet the mossy ferns abound, 
And o’er thy depths the flying clouds doth play. 


Back at Laggan we catch the west-bound and once 
more enjoy one of the grandest rides that can be found 
on this or any other continent. I am almost tempted to 
risk the censure of the editor and again tell of the grand 
thrilling ride through the Kicking Horse Pass and Caijion, 
and I know that no matter how much I might write, not 
half of the beauties of this trip could be told. How- 
ever, the reader is once more asked to see the back num- 
bers of Forest aNp STREAM referred to. 

Fifty-one miles soon are left behind, when each mile 
one passes over has new charms and excitements. So ere 
we know it, we are in Golden, and here the Kicking Horse 
pours its flood into the Columbia, the great river 


Which thro’ continents pushes its pathway forever 
To fling its fond heart in the sea. 


On our former tour we were obliged to pass Golden 
and could not take the trip up to the source of this mighty 
river of the West, but this time it was our intention not 
to miss what we had been told was one of the finest of all 
the side trips. So we left our good friends on the train 
and were soon established at the Columbia House in 
Golden. The town of Golden is a thriving little place and 
a good point to outfit for the mountains round about. The 
British Columbian Government has a mining district 
recorder here and a very interesting museum, where one 
can see specimens of all the rich ore of this and other 
districts. No one who has not been in British Columbia 
has any idea of the great mineral wealth of the country, 
but as I have no mines to sell, it is not my intention to 
go into details. Suffice it to say that Iden has a 
future, and it is a “golden” one, too. 

We had arranged our plans so as to reach Golden on 
the day the steamer for the up-river trip departed, so 
we could make close connections, and in the evening we 
went aboard the Duchess (as she left before or just at 
daylight the next morning, and every one was supposed to 
be on board). The very pleasant and accommodating 
general manager of the line did the best he could for 
us, but we had to take:a berth in the main saloon, the 
staterooms having all been taken, as a number of gentle- 
men’ were going up to some new mines. The Duchess 
was a typical Western river steamer, about 100 feet long 
and built to run in a heavy dew. She was a “pusher”— 
that is, she was ee by a t wheel in the stern. 
All these light draft boats of the West are of this gre. 

The next morning we were up betimes to see the won- 
ders of this great river, and found nd most of our fellow 
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Passengers out. We were a very cosmopolitan crowd— 
miners, prospectors, capitalists, a minister and some, lady 
tourists, a mining promoter and his two boys, who were 
enjoying the novelty of the trip into this wild Western 
country, and last but not least, the Yankee tourist. What 
a ride it was up this swift flowing stream! The river here 
comes down through the great ranges of the Rockies and 
the Selkirks, over which hang low great banks of clouds, 
while the bare and jagged peaks of the well-named 
Rockies rear their heads into the sky above us. 
Twisting and turning through the rocks and the low- 
lying thickly wooded shores, the steamer struggles up the 
swift current. Now and again it seems as if all further 
progress is barred, but our skillful pilot gives the wheel a 
quick turn and we run into some little channel - nearly 
hidden by the thick underbrush that grows to the water’s 


edge. Then we come into quiet reaches, where the smooth 
water reflects back the mountains, clouds, trees and bush 
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in marvelous distinctness. Next we pass high straight 
cliffs of a peculiar formation that take the form of spires, 
monuments and pillars. The rolling table lands stretch 
away until they blend with the mountains beyond. On 
wide sand bars flocks of geese are seen, as we come 
quickly round some bend and go off with a great flapping 
of wings. Ducks are startled from their hiding ‘places 
by the puffing steamer and sometimes fly along with her 
for some distance. A great trip for the sportsman would 
be to ship a boat or boats upon the steamer and then 
lazily drift down with the current: Large game can be 
found back in the mountains, and one or two points are 
pointed out as being the home of the white goat. As we 
get up the river, beautiful park-like expanses are seen, 
dotted here and there by clumps of pines and other tim- 
ber. The evening shades are with us before we get into 
Columbia lakes, and we run on to a gravel bar, but by 
twisting, backing, turning and steaming ahead “again; “we 
work over. ' 

At the mouth of the river proper we pass over the sal- 
mon beds. Here before the days of the net, the fish 
wheel and the canneries the salmon used to come in 
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schools and work the gravel up into ridges, where they 
would deposit their eggs. Here ended the great struggle 
of the game fish. For 1,200 or 1,300 miles this noble fish 
of the sea would fight its way up one falls, through rapids 
and whirlpools, through shallows and cascades, up, up, un- 
til worn, weary and spent it reached this haven of rest and 
after depositing its eggs, probably gave up its life. It 
literally gave its life that the species might live. These 
beds are yet plainly to be seen, though the countless num- 
bers of fish are no more. So perish before the advance of 
civilization all wild things; as the old Indian said, “White 
man he comes, kill all the deer, catch all the fish, cut 
down all the trees and then wear plug hat.” 

A very short, concise way of expressing the ambition of 
the white man to make way with everything in his pur- 
suit of wealth. 

It is dark when the Duchess ties up alongside her dock 
at Windemere, the town of the Columbia lakes. But 
early the next day we are out sight-seeing. Here we 
are at the headwaters of the great Columbia, that is the 
main, source. The real source, it is claimed, where the 
first water that starts the ball rolling, as it were, is a 
spring at the head of the lakes. Just above the Fiftieth 

arallel lie the two Columbia lakes, and from these the 
river flows northward between the Selkirks and the 
Rockies, until it can get round the Selkirks; it then 
turns to the south, and with a sharp bend starts down 
between the Gold Range and the Selkirks. It comes back 
to the Forty-ninth Parallel and goes into the United 
States, then down through Washin into Oregon 
“4 
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or Oregon by the natives and old fur hunters. Captain 
Robert Gray, of Boston, was the first real discoverer, and 
he named it the Columbia, for his ship, the Columbia 
Rediviva. The river has only been navigated about 100 
years. It is now navigated in spots, there being many 
falls and dalles which are.insurmountable, and. which 
make the river unnavigable through its entire length. The 
first stretch is from the lakes to Golden, 100 miles; then 
from Revelstoke to Northport, 200 miles. After the river 
gets into the United States there are other stretches of 
good water. It-drains a great extent of territory, about 
245,000 square miles, or, to make it plainer, a territory 
larger than New England, the Middle States, Maryland 
with Virginia and. West Virginia thrown in. The lakes 
at Windemere are very beautiful, the immediate shore be- 
ing a high rollimg table land, and this runs back into the 
mountains. When the lakes are calm the reflections from 
the crystal-like surface are marvelous. The water is 
clear and remains so after it flows into the river, until 
some of the creeks that come down from the mountains 
join it, 

A freak of nature is to be found in this part of British 
Columbia in the Columbia and Kootenay rivers. The 
Kootenay rises away up near Parallel Fifty-one and flows 
to the south. At the Columbia lakes it is only a mile 
away from them, and a canal has been cut through con- 
necting the two bodies of water. But the Kootenay flows 
on to the south, entering the State of Montana. It then 
turns to.the north and flows back into British Columbia, 
forming with other feeders what is known as the Kootenay 
Lake. From this lake the river. flows westward, and 350 
miles from where it passed the Columbia on its journey 
south it pours its flood into its mightier brother, so that 
man with his little pickaxe comes along and by cutting a 
ditch of a mile can save some of the water of the 
Kootenay a journey of 350 miles ‘on its trip to join its 
brother. Frank F. FRrissie. 


The Sand Dunes of Long Island. 


For miles and miles they stretch along the coast—those 
lonely sand dunes, cut off from the mainland by the broad 
waters of the Great South Bay. To the casual observer 
they have but one aspect, that of barren and drear 
monotony, but to him who observes closely and has withal 
a little imagination they present variety engugh. 

Rising in their highest part to not more than fifty or 
sixty feet, they run along generally in a single row, but 
sometimes in rows of two or three. Among these latter 
the wind makes a tremendous commotion—rushing and 
whirling and eddying—the result being that their out- 
lines are constantly changing. After a severe storm you 
will often see one-half blown away, while its neighbors 
have grown perceptibly higher. For the most part they 
are covered with spear grass, thick in the more sheltered 
spots, but sparse and ragged in the exposed. On the 
inner side there is an occasional growth of bayberry 
bushes or other scrub, and more rarely a stunted cedar; 
beyond this wide sedgy marshes stretch down to the bay. 
On the outer side a shelving strand runs along, very 
smooth and clean, but with blackened timbers of ships 
sticking out of it at irregular intervals, gruesome re- 
minders of the tragic fury of the ocean. 

The best season in which to visit the dunes is the spring. 
Then there is a charm about them that is very potent. 
The grass has taken on its vernal tint, as have the con- 
tiguous marshes. Here and there, even amid the sand, 
little wild flowers bloom, or a marsh mallow puts forth 
its passionate emblem. The redwings and the wrens 
and the meadowlarks have returned and the air is musical 
with their chorusing. Old Ocean has changed his murky 
complexion for one of azure, and is now wreathed in 
smiles. And the south wind blows, laden with ozone, and 
meas be who can be there to taste of the exhilaration 
of it all. J 

The spring melts into summer and Old Sol takes com- 
plete possession of the scene. The grasses begin fo 
droop and the sand grows white in the fervid Heat. Red- 
wing and wren and meadow lark have lapsed into: silence 
and nothing is now audible but the drowsy. murmur of 
the waves on the beach. Overhead the gulls hover rhore 
lazily than is their wont, and a ship on the horizdn s¢ems 
to stand still. The air is bathed in peace and sunshine 
and the long day is like a lotus eater’s dream. 

Then comes autumn with its mists and wailing winds, or 
its long spells of amber sunshine. The dunes and the 
marshes grow grayer day by day, hardly relieved by ‘the 
flaming of a leaf or a weed here and there, and a melan- 
choly atmosphere broods upon them. Instead of the songs 
of the spring visitants, now is heard the honk of the wild 
goose or the quack of the wild duck frequenting the 
waters of the bay. But the cricket lifts up its cheery 
voice and tries to dissipate the gathering gloom. In vain. 
The march of the season is inexorable. At length the 
cricket falls silent and then the tide takes a moaning 
note, full of fearpul presage of what is at hand. 

Winter! Now indeed can it be said- truly that the 
dunes present a picture of barren And drear rhonotony. 
But there is variety still. It is, however, in the'way of a 
further accentuation of the chilling aspect of the scéne. 
For when the blizzard has swept over it all is cold and 
somber desolation. Like great marble tombs the dunes 
stretch along. while the hungry ocean Seems to be de- 
manding of them to give up their dead—now in hoarse 
and sullen tones, and again in wild and thundering ac- 
cents. No conception of the terror of this, especially at 
night, can be formed by one who has not been there to 
see and hear. ; 

It will hardly excite wonder that arotind these dunes, so 
invested with solitude and an air of mystery, as it were, 
legends should have gathered by the score. Some of 
these date back to the aboriginal Indians, but for the 
most part they are connected with Capt. Kidd or other 
congenerous sea rovers. It is not so very long since the 
legends found a ready credence among the good people 
who inhabit the adjacent mainland, and indeed there are 
not a few there still, at least among the older generation, 
who have more than a lingering faith in the bizarre or 
uncanny legends. Let two or more graybeards be 
gathered together, with their pipes going and the weather 
at all suggestive, and the chances are ten to one that some 
allusion will be made to the traditional associations of 
the dunes. And at such times it is most interesting to 
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note the lowering of the speaker’s voice, or the manifesta- 
tion of awe which, steals over him. i 

Perhaps the legend which: most -appeals to. the popu- 
lar fancy is that of the old sea captain, the treasure seeker. 
This worthy, so the legend goes, was of the belief that the 
beach was a veritable gold mine, and despite years of 
fruitless search and keen disappointment he did not lose 
his faith. It does not appear that he placed any reliance 
on the mineral or sounding rod, an instrument held in 
such favor by others of his ilk. His method was to walk 
the beach after every storm, when, owing to the washing 
away or displacement of the sand, he hoped to discover 
some clue to the dear object of his search. At length 
fate relented in his regard, or. perhaps it would be more 
correct to say seemed to relent. 

It was in the fall of the year, and the first equinoctial 
storm had come up. The old captain, all excitement, lay 
awake through the night listening to the whistling of 
the wind and the booming of the surf on the distant 
beach, speculating the while on what the morrow would 
bring him. The morrow came at length and the captain 
lost no time in reaching his boat, and having trimmed his 
sail he shot across the bay. Arrived at the beach he 
shouldered his old flintlock (without which he never ven- 
tured thither, and, indeed, always carried a few silver 
bullets for special emergencies) and set out on his patrol. 
The storm had completely passed, and the sea, subsided 
to a long, even swell, was shimmering in the bright sun- 
light. Along the beach our gold seeker pursued his way, 
observing closely the base of the dunes, where the fury 
of the tide had left its greatest mark. Albeit so eager in 
his search, the captain had a way of falling into a revery 
anent what he should do after he had made his find, and 
he now fell to planning his ship and fitting her out for 
sea, that being his favorite scheme. So intent was he 
on this that he only half observed something bright or 
glistening which stuck out of the sand at a certain point, 
but he remembered it, and hadn’t gone very far before he 
came to a halt and turning round said: “I b’lieve I'll 
go back and just see what that was.” As he approached 
the object he could plainly see that it was part of a jar, 
and immediately his heart began to thump against his side 
at & fearful rate, while a feeling of superstitious dread 
took possession of him. For some moments ‘he stood 
transfixed, gazing at the object and then up and: down. the 
beach. The supreme moment had come—he felt it—he 
knew it—and yet after all perhaps that piece of: earthen- 
ware was only——. The doubt nerved-him, and calling 
himself a “Darn old fool!” he stooped down and began 
to dig away the sand from the jar with a trowel! which 
he had taken -from his hip pocket. . Suddenly; he stopped, 
fearing he might’ be surprised, and pulling off -his coat he 
threw it over the jar and rushed to the top of the dunes. 
Up and down the beach and then across the marshes and 
the bay he peered, but no human shape was visible. Draw- 
ing a sigh of relief he returned to his find. In a little 
while he had exposed the jar completely to view. It lay 
on its sidé and its opening appeared to be corked and 
sealed, Taking it up with trembling hands the captain 
found it was heavy—heavy as gold. . Such was) his .agita 
tion that he-let it-fall from his hands involuntarily. Once 
more fearing surprise he rushed to the top of the ‘dunes, 
peered about as before, but finding the coast clear; re 
turned to his work. Then sitting down he took the jar 
upon his knees and producing a jackknife proceeded to 
cut away the seal. But suddenly he stopped, and throw- 
ing the jar from him with an exclamation of fear, sprang 
to his feet. What if it contained a genie such as he 
had read about when a boy in “The Arabian Nights”! 
With eyes bulging from his head he gazed about him in a 
genuine panic of superstitious fear and awe. The day 
seemed to him unnaturally still and bright and this added 
to his panic. He was on the point of picking up his 
gun and taking to his heels when—his intense desire to 
have the wherewithal to build the ship sobered him. For 
the second time he apostrophized himself, only in some- 
what more emphatic terms than before, and sitting down 
resumed his labor of opening the jar. The seal being cut 
away he attacked“the cork, and in this attack his knife 
broke, which he took for a bad omen, and his panic was 
about to return. But conjuring up the vision of that 
ship he was able to resume his attack on the cork with 
sali of the blade that remained. Presently the cork was 
cut away and the captain, putting his eye to the opening 
of the jar, saw something white, which for the moment 
he took -to be smoke about to issue forth, preparatory to 
the appearance of the genie, and gave himself up for lost; 
but no smoke appeared, and the captain taking heart in- 


_,Serted his finger and found that the white substance was 


, nothing more harmful than cotton. Seizing it between his 
fingers, he pulted it out, and then applying his eye again to 
the opening of the jar, lo! there was the glitter of gold! 
Oh, the ecstacy of that moment! Our old salt jumped 
up and danced and cut capers about the beach in such a 
manner as must have convinced any one observing him 
that he had-gone stark mad. But in the middle of his 
antics he stopped short and flew back to the jar. Turning 
it upside down he shook it and out poured a stream of 
golden coins. They had an odd, foreign look, with 
strange inscriptions upon them, but what of that since 
they were gold? Gloatingly the captain took some of 
them up, one by one, and examined them. All he could 
make out was “Hispan-et-Ind,” and this, of course, was 
Greek to him; but he concluded that the coins were 
Spanish doubloons, and he was right. From examining 
them singly he took to lifting a handful at a time and 
allowing it to fall back among the glittering heap—the 
jingle being to his ears the sweetest music he ever heard. 
While thus engaged the sun passed behind a cloud, cast- 
ing a shadow over the-captain. He started as if shot, and 
excitedly pulled his coat over the gold. Then observing 
the cause of his alarm, he dealt himself an uppercut with 
his clenched fist, while apostrophizing himself for the 
third time that day. 

“But I’ll take no more chances,” he added. “This ’ere 
dust has got to be carted away, and that pretty quick!” 

Suiting the action to the word, he proceeded feverishly 
to refill the jar, and this done he wrapped his coat about 
it, tucked it under his arm, and picking up his gun flew 
rather than ran for his boat. He reached home in safety 
and deposited his ‘find under the floor of his cabin. In 
course of time the ship was built and then upon a day 
when the wind’ was fair the captain sailed proudly out of 
Fire Island Inlet—and never came back! 
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Such is a sample of the legends that have gathered 
about the dunes. and which lend them a romantic in- 
terest more fascinating perhaps than the splendor of a 
mange of mountains. However this may be, it is sad to 
think that these famous little sand hills, which have so 
long offered to the voyager his first and last glimpse of 
America, may some day be a thing of the past, for the 
encroachments of the ocean upon them never cease, and it 
would scem but a question of time when the waves will 
roll over them and picturesque charm, legends and all will 
be forgotten, F, Moonan. 


Some Boyhood Memories. 


VIL—A First Visit to the Adirondacks 


Nor long ago I read a very interesting letter from a 
middle-aged sportsman in which he said that his first 
visit to the wilds of Pennsylvania, made in his youth, left 
such a profound and lasting impression that every in- 
cident and detail was indelibly fixed in his memory. It 
could not have been more indelibly fixed upon his 
memory than is my own first visit to the Adirondacks 
fixed in mine, for at the time I had a vague idea that 
one incident of that visit was seared into my vitals. It 
was with me sleeping and with me waking, for nights 
and days after, and for weeks the rustling of the bushes 
in the wind or the snapping of a twig brought it to 
my mind’s eye in a flash. My first visit was made to the 
Adirondacks when I had arrived at the mature age of 
twelve years, and I accompanied my father’s superin 
tendent to a lumber camp on the Cedar River, near th: 
line which separates Hamilton from Essex county. There 
were no tourists in the woods in those days; no hotel 
worth mentioning; no roads nor bridges that were 
spoken about except with a big D to impress upon th 
hearer the fact that they were poor. Stage coaches and 
the mudern buckboards would have been as much out 
of place on the roads and bridges as a Waterloo cup 
winner in a dog-churn. At Roots, now North River. 
where we entered the wilderness, a pair of heavy herses 
that were used in lumbering operations and consequently 
familiar with the roads, or the lack of them, were har 
nessed to a heavy wagon to take us into the camp o1 
lumber shanty. I thought the drive from Roots to Indian 
River was the roughest pleasure jaunt of my short life, 
and this opinion held good until we left Indian River on 
a winter log road for the camp. A winter log road is 
not intended for summer travel, except as the zallant 
soldier of the story returned from the war. He went on 
horseback, and came on foot, back. The nature of my 
relation to the builder of the road from Indian to Cedar 
River made it impossible for me to find fault with it, 
even when both horses went through the first bridge we 
came to. The horses were used to that kind of sleddin’ 
evidently, for they made no protest whatever, but re- 
mained as quiet as wooden horses until the harness was 
removed and they were fished out of the dry bed of the 
stream under the rotten bridge. By the way, these 
horses, yowng, powerlul beasts, were broken to pile logs. 
and were used single, without bit or rein, and obeyed 
the command to “haw” or “gee” more quickly than 
well broken oxen, and they were named Buck and Brigit 
I had often heard of the exploits of these wonderful ani- 
mals that “knew as much as a man” and were always 
kept “up in the wood,” and I knew that my father valued 
them for their intelligence and training, and when they 
went down through another bridge I protested for them. 
The men said that my father never had seen his private 
road in summer, and I resolved that if I lived to get 
home he should have such an account of it as to cause 
him to appoint a committee of means to fix his ways. 

My fondness for sport was developed some years be- 
fore the time of which I write, for I was a precocious 
youth in this direction, and it led to my entering inte a 
compact with my father that on my. part. I would not 
monkey with firearms until I arrived at a certain age,. and 
that on his part he would buy me a rifle when I arrived 
at that fixed age. This compact was faithfully kept on 
both sides, but as I walked along ahead of the wagon 
during that eventful journey I sincerely wished that the 
time had arrived for me to have a gun, if only for per- 
sonal protection. Darkness had fallen when we arrived 
at the camp, and I could see little of the lay of the 
land: but the next morning I found that it consisted of 
two log houses, built side by side, with several log barns 
and sheds for horses, cattle and forage, and storehouses 
for provisions and lumbering implements. The buildings. 
were in a small clearing on the river bank, with the 
finest crop of tree stumps that I had seen up to that date 
I wasted little time after breakfast in examining the 
place from a commercial point of view, for I had gone 
there to fish for trout, and the fishing demanded «xy 
chief attention. When my rod, reel, line, leader and 
flies were joined I asked Antoine Robbins, the camp. 
keeper, to show me the way to the rapids in the river. 
which, during the previous evening and at breakfast, he 
had assured me were stiff with large, delicious 
trout. From the camp door he pointed out a path which 
led into the woods on the west of the clearing, orly a 
pistol shot away, and told me that a continuance of it 
led straight to the rapids, which were about a ‘juarcer 
of a mile up stream. I walked along that patch and 
entered the woods with my rod over my shoulder, big 
with expectations of new and glorious sport that I had 
dreamed of for months previously. The path was nofie 
too conspicuous after I left the clearing, for in places 
the bushes on either side met in the middle, and I pro- 
ceeded cautiously, that I might make no mistake. Sud- 
denly, in front of me, I saw a huge black moving ob 
ject, and quicker than thought it raised itself up into a 
bear, to the best of my judgment at the time, abort 25 
feet high and 15 feet wide, and shut off travel in that 
direction. As the bear elongated himself up into the 
tree tops his appearance and his solitary rewark of 
“woof’—at least that is all I heard him say—paralyzed 
my limbs, froze my marrow and stopped my circulation, 
but only for the subdivision of a second of time, for be-, 
fore he was fairly done rearing up on his hinder legs I 
had turned and was sprinting for the clearing with my 
rod in my hand and my heart in my throat. Not once 
did I. look back, but every instant I expected _tc feel the 
bear’s claws fall upon my unprotected rear. Once :n the 
clearing, 1 glanced over my shoulder without slacking 
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speed, and to my intense relief found that I had escaped. 

Sitting down on a log close to the shanty, I waited for 
ny heart to stop beating like a pump out of repair, and 
fot my viscera generally to settle back into its normal 


ps.tion. When my mouth got moist enough for me to ~ 


talk intelligibly, and I had repaired some ravages in my 
tackle, I went to the shanty and took from the wall a 
sheath knife I had noticed hanging there, and secreted 
it upon my person, and then sought out Antoine aud 
stormed at him for sending me off on a path that lust 
itself in the woods. I told him he must go with me, and 
stay with me, so I could be sure of getting back again. 
If any one thinks that 1 went into those woods again, 
Antoine ahead of me, without a desperate struggle with 
myself to face the music, even as a reserve, it is a mis- 
take, for I did nothing of the sort. When we got to the 
place where I had met the bear Antoine discovered his 
tracks. I might have discovered them if I had been in 
advance, but I happened to be in the rear, so the glory 
of the discovery of the tracks was not mine. In places 
in the path water from a recent rain had stood, and 
finally soaked into the earth, leaving a glossy black 
deposit of mud. After an examination of the tracks ior 
a little distance, Antoine announced to me that the bear 
had been walking along the path, and probably heard 
me and turned and ran at full speed on his back trac. 
and that if I had not made a noise to frighten him | 
might have seen him, Seen him! Great Scott! I ca: 
see him to this day, and it is over thirty years since | 
met him. I am not entirely sure, but I think I laugh: « 
at Antoine’s suggestion that I frightened the bear. | 
also made a mental note of the fact that it was the nois: 
that I made that caused the bear to dig his claws » 
deeply into the mucdy places as he performed his d¢ 

perate retreat, and [ resolved that in the future, in 

bear country, I would be accompanied on my fishi: = 
excursions with a fife and drum, and carry a tin horn 

my fish basket. As we walked on to the river I becan 
very much interested in the natural history of certain 
animals and their relations to man, particularly the bea: 


of the Adirondack region. I asked if it was not danger-’ 


ous for Antoine, for instance, to go roaming around the 
woods unarnied, as I noticed that he was. He smile:! 
at the idea, and said that the black bears of that precinct 
would run every time at the approach of man. I wished 
for data from personal experience on the subject, and 1 
got all I asked for. Only once had Antoine met a bear 
that did not turn out promptly and give him all the path, 
and on that solitary occasion the time was evening and 
Antoine was loaded with a saddle of venison on his 
shoulders, returning to camp, and the bear was hungry 
for venison. I asked if bears were fond of fish—so fond 
that if a man with a full fish basket should meet a bear 
the man would feel called upon to divide the contents 
of the fish basket. Antoine thought not, but if such a 
thing should happen one had only to “shoo” the bear 
out of the path. While I was storing my mind with in- 
formation about bears I was also fishing and trying to 
think of questions to put to my instructor that would 
keep him sitting on the bank. The fishing was good, the 
trout were plentiful and of good size, and little by little 
I worked away from my guardian, absorbed in my sport. 
‘Once I looked up and Antoine was gone—gone beyond 
the reach of my voice. I had some fine fish, and there 
were more to be had for the catching, but I was surfeited 
sooner than I had expected, and concluded to return to 
the shanty. To do this there were two ways open to 
me—one through the woods by a fairly good path, the 
other by wading, climbing, floundering down the bank 
through the water and over rocks and dead timber, and 
after duly considering —_ avenues 1 chose the latter, 
ci y sheath knife with me. 
asi A. N. CHEney. 


Alatuyal History. 
ee 
Beaver in New Jersey. * 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Very few of the millions of people in and around New 
York city have any idea of the natural romantic beauty 
and varied fauna of many square miles of country which 
begins almost within sight of the tall sky-serapers of the 
metropolis. Even among those classes of people who 
spend their summer vacaticn somewhere among the 
highlands of northern New Jersey, or whose love for 
shooting, fishing or wheeling has brought them within 
the boundaries of this bit of God's country,’ are very few 
who appreciate the grand and wild character of this 
region, and who have a correct knowledge of its fauna. 
Nor do many of the natives living within its borders. 
{ refer to parts of the ccunties of Passaic, Morris and 
Sussex, especially in New Jersey, as well as Rockland and 
Orange counties in New York State. 

If I should tell my readers that I can take them to 
places within twenty-five miles, in ditect line, of Greater 
New Yark, and show them abundant wild deer signs; or 
that I have personally run across the fresh tracks of a 
full-grown black bear, while grouse shooting, within a 
few years, and this within 30 miles of Greater New York; 
and that some wildcats are being killed annually within 
the same distance from New York city, I am afraid that 
either my veracity or sanity would be questioned by a 
good many well meaning persons. 

Of course, red and gray foxes, otters, raccoons, opos- 
sums and many of the other smaller mammals are more 
or less common and numerous throughout the region I 
speak of. 

But it will be news and of interest to most of even those 
men who &amtimately know this whole wild mountain 
country, whio have shot over much of it and who, like 
mysdif, have fished in many of the sixty or eighty moun- 
tain lakes, that the beaver (Castor canadensis) is thriving 
in a perfectly wild state within less than fifty miles from 
the New York City Hall. I, myself, was a doubting 
Thomas when I observed for the first time the sirange 
tracks in the snow and heard one of the mountaineers 
describe some. work which in his opinion could have been 
done only by big muskrats or otters. 

Ever simce I was a boy big enough to read Cooper’s 
Leatherstqckjngs and similar works of fiction or natural 
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history, the beaver appealed to me as one of the most 
intefesting animals in our whole fauna, As the great 
Audubon wrote, fifty years ago, the sagacity and instinct 
of the beaver have from time immemorial been the sub- 
ject of admiration and wonder, and beaver stories have 
been part of every boy’s education. 

Judging by the general interest shown in the beaver 
exhibits at our late sportsmen’s shows—and I believe no 
single exhibit was watched with keener appreciation—the 
general public, like myself, looked upon these few speci- 
mens as Of a race of animals practically. extinct w:thin 
the limits of modern civilization, and certainly within 
many hundred miles of the city of New York. Yet | 
was mistaken, and I take pleasure in presenting to the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM a few photos oi 
some of the beaver workings taken by me on the spot. 
While the home of these animals is not on a property 
which I acquired last year by purchase, it is within a mile 





TREES CUT BY BEAVER AND DROPPED INTO THE LAKE. 
Photo March 24, 1901. 


or two of it, and that some of their more venturesome 
spirits have ascended to my own waters, some 200 feet 
higher up, I have good proofs. 

I had my first experience with my new friends about 
1 o'clock one dark night last summer, when I had my 
brother-in-law waiting in a nearby field with a team, while 
I crawled on hands and knees through the underbrush 
along the edge of the pond by the light of an old lantern 
looking for an old boat to take the same to another pond 
where we intended to try the fishing in the morning. I 
was then repeatedly startled by a succession of sharp 
whistling sounds and the plunging into the water of some 
animal which, judging by the noise, sounded to me to be 
as big as a Newfoundland dog. At the time I put down 
the noise as the doings of some scared muskrats. Still, I 
had never heard rats make such a splash and commotion 
before. 

This was right along a part of shore where there are 
now numerous old and fresh workings, where I also by 





TREE CUT BY BEAVER WHICH FELL THE WRONG WAY. 
Photo March 24, 1901. 


chance found a beaver burrow and store house. This had 
a broad entrance under water and ran some dozen feet 
upon the bank. The frost was just leaving the ground 
and one of my companions noticing a small cave-in, put his 
foot through it and discovered the store room, nearly 
three feet in diameter, filled with a great mass of willow 
twigs, roots and pieces of split sticks from about 4 to 8 
inches in length. As this was underground. it was im- 
possible to take any photograph of it, which I regret, for 
it was very interesting. ; 

I have never seen any of the animals themselves, and 
have no idea of their probable number. However, they 
are there, and I mean to have a look at them some time, in 
either moon or day light. There are hundreds of big sticks 
and trees up to a foot in diameter which have 
been -cut. The biggest tree attacked is more than 
12 inches in diameter, and was gnawed about 4 inches 
deep. It was marked at upper and lower limits and at 
the center, where it is to break. This was fresh work, and 
the white chips are deposited all around the tree, , 

‘The only house or hut which I found had evidently been 
partly destroyed by men on the ice last winter, but had 
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been patched up by the animals, as the photos show. No 
doubt there are others. As the ice was thoroughly soft 
and rotten and no boat could be brought near, it was dan- 
gerous work to get into position for a picture. I had to 
jump from partly frozen tussock to tussock, while a 
10-foot pole could be put out of sight between them. 

I also discovered the remnants of two beaver dams 
across the inlet brook. They, however, were made during 
the low state of water. One or both, I understand, were 
partly opened by a native, and the rush of water from 
recent rains has flooded’ and partly destroyed them. 

Whether these beaver are any old original stock or 
-where they came from I do not know, but they have evi- 
dently been here several seasons and are doing well, and I 
learn upon further inquiry that there are other places 
within a few miles in this same region where beaver are 
at home. 

These highlands of northern New Jersey are easily 
reached by the Lackawanna and Susquehanna railroads and 
are about as good a natural upland game country as can be 
found anywhere in this part of the country. Ruffed grouse 
are quite numerous in many places. No better woodcock 
covers can be found, and while some of this country, much 
of which is between 1,000 and 2,000 feet above tide water. 
is rather rough and severe in winter for qua'l, these can 
be made to do better with a little artificial care Sussex 
county. holds the health record for the State, and it alone 
has nearly fifty lakes, and most of them teem with fish: 
The time will come when with proper game laws and 
their enforcement, and more preservation and propagation, 
this whole region will again be a paradise for the sports- 
man. Justus von LENGERKE. 


6 6 6 t 
Experience with Wild Animals. 
ScorcH Lake, N. B., March 29.—Editor Forest and 

Stream: In Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 9 is an article on 
dangerous wild animals, by Wm. Wells, that is very in- 
teresting to me. I had always supposed that there were 
some dangerous wild animals in the West, but not dan- 
gerous to any great extent; but it seems by this article by 
Mr. Wells: that there are none, and I don’t doubt it in the 
least, as it is just my experience with big game in the 
East. The greater part of my time is spent in the wildest 
and most remote parts of the New Brunswick forest, and 
right in the home of the moose, caribou and black bear, 
and I have yet to see the first dangerous animal. If a 
little caution is used in approaching wounded animals, if 
they are not very badly wounded, they will, as in every 
case that I have seen, use all their strength to get away. 

We hear a great many stories about dangerous bull 
moose, and are told of many hairbreadth escapes from 
them by getting up a tree in the nick of time, and being 
kept there for hours until nearly frozen; but I believe 
it to be “all rot.” I have seen hundreds of bull moose at 
all times of the year and in all kinds of places, and never 
yet saw one that wanted to put up a fight. 

About twenty-five years ago I was working in the lum- 
ber woods, and one of our party came in to camp on 
Saturday night with a wonderful story about a narrow 
escape from a bull moose that afternoon. He had been 
away alone cruising for lumber and had come on a bunch 
of moose—a bull, two cows and a calf. The bull had 
charged him on sight, and to escape he had crawled under 





BEAVER HUT NO. I. 
Photo March 24, 1901. 


a big windfall that lay up some two feet from the ground. 
and by doing a lot of dodging from one side to the other 
he had managed to escape with his life, after being kept 
in there for hours. This happened in December, and there 
was a good tracking snow. The next-day. Sunday, I 
took my gun and started to investigate. I found where 
he had started the moose all right, and where he had 
crawled under the windfall, but I failed to find any tracks 
near the windfall to show that the moose had tried to 
get at him. The fact was that the tracks all pointed in 
the opposite direction, and that the bull was not the last 
one to go, also that they had lost no time in going. 

Now this man was a good, reliable fellow. with more in- 
telligence than the ordinary woodsman, and every man in 
the crew believed him, and I have no doubt that he be- 
lieved himself that the moose was after him when he 
went under the log. But the snow the next day told the 
whole story and told the truth. I was alone that day, and 
what I saw I kept to myself, and there was not a man 
in that crew but believed it was a narrow escape, and 
that a bull moose was a dangerous animal to meet. 

Again last December I stayed all night at a lumber 
camp far up on the headwaters of the Tobique River. 


About dark the foreman came in with his rifle and re- 
lated some wonderful yarns about a big bull moose that 
chased every one who went out on a certain ridge, and had 
treed several men, but all had so far escaped with their 
lives, That day he had been out cruising in that locality, 
but had not dared to go without a rifle to protect himself. 
But I came to the conclusion that he had no license to 
hunt, as. the law requires, but that there were some big 
moose tracks out there, and that he carried ‘his rifle in 
hope of meeting the moose, and told these stories to 
justify himself in killing the moose without a license if he 
got achance, All the men in that crew believed him, and 
so did a young fellow who was with me. I didn’t con- 
tradict the story; why should I? Let them believe it if 
they wanted to, but the foreman never got the moose and 
it is not likely that he ever will. 

These are two of the reasons why such stories are 
told—one from imagination and fear, the other from 
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mercenary motives. I know of a great many such stories 
as told by others, but these two cases cover the ground 
pretty well. 

On June 20, 1898, I was paddling through a shoal lake 
with one of my men in the bow of the canoe, and we saw 
a two-year-old cow moose feeding right ahead of us. I 
paddled directly toward it, facing the wind. It saw us 
when about eighty yards distant and stood still, facing 
us, while I paddled slowly directly toward it, until 
within about five yards, when the man in the bow seized a 
pole and shoved the canoe back, as he didn’t want to 
get any closer. We did that three different times, and the 
moose never flinched. The last time the canoe was within 
ten feet. Then we went round it and left it standing 
there, and it was there when we went out of sight 
around a bend. Three different times since I have paddled 
up to a young moose till the bow of the canoe struck it, 
but it didn’t want to fight, nor was it in the least dan- 
gerous; it was simply the curiosity of a young animal 
that had never seen a man before. 

I see every summer many cow moose with their calves: 
they generally have two, and I have passed the calves 
with a canoe close enough to touch them with a canoe 
pole, and the cow: always run away and leave them. | 
never even saw «ne make a bluff at showing fight. but as 
they run away they nearly always call their calves after 
them. 

Last spring I was crossing a lake in a canoe with two 
friends fovr days after the ice went out. 
moose 2".d calf swimming the lake, and when they got 
to the shore the calf was so chilled with the cold water 
that it could not get out on the bank. We helped it out, 
rubbed it dry and left it on a mossy knoll after taking 
some photographs of it. It could not have been more than 
one day old; its mother went slowly into the bushes when 
we were working, with the calf, but returned as soon as 
we left it, and took it with her, yet she showed no signs 
whatever of being dangerous. 

An old moose in the rutting season wants to know 
what he is running from before he starts, and his curiosity 


often gets him into trouble, but when he finds out that’ 


it is a man he does not wait to do any fighting. Caribou 
have a whole lot of curiosity. but it takes a lively imagina- 
tion to consider them dangerous if a reasonable amount of 
care is taken in approaching a badly wounded animal. 

My experience with the black bear is that he is the 
greatest coward of them all. Even when caught in a 
steel trap he will rarely show as much fight as a musk- 
rat. I have killed a good many and some big ones, but 
have not met a dangerous one yet. I make a business of 
hunting and trapping bears, and I go into the wildest and 
most remote wilderness after them, right into the home 
and breeding ground of all kinds of Eastern big game, and 
I have never yet seen the need of carrying firearms for 
protection against dangerous wild animals. 

Two years ago Charlie Cremin and I were trapping 
bears on the headwaters of Nepisiquit River. We went 
part way over our line of traps with a canoe, and walked 
part of it. We started Monday, May 209, by canoe down 
the river; we took five bears going down, and on 
Wednesday, as we were coming back up, we found a 
big one that had just got into a light but powerful trap. 
I proposed shooting him at once, but Charlie*said, “No; 
let us see how much fight is in him,” and as we were 
feeling pretty good over our success in taking six bears 
on one run, we agreed to see what this big fellow would 
do. So we cleared away the brush from round him to 
give him a chance to fight if he wanted to; but he didn’t 
want to and didn’t. The only thing he would do ‘to try 
and defend himself was to catch.the blows on the pad of 
muscle on top of his head. Trapping bears will seem 
cruel to most sportsmen, and it certainly is, but if they 
have seen caribou and moose torn by bears as I have and 


We saw a cow' 


consider how very hard it is to get a chance to shoot 
a cowardly brutes, they will say there is some excuse 
or it. 

We have no wolves in New Brunswick and no panthers, 
But we have the Canada lynx and the bay lyzix, or bobcat. 
They kill deer and caribou and young moose, and some- 
times they act very independent about getting out of a 
man’s way; but they can’t be called dangerous, though 
they are large enough to be so if they wanted to be. 

There are comparatively few readers who will ‘believe 
this, as their information has generally been got from the 
Sunday papers and from story tellers such as I have writ- 
ten about, and not from actual experience. Occasionally 
a writer for the daily papers will strike us old hunters 
for a story, but when it comes out in the paper we 
would scarcely know it for what we had told them, and 
if any experienced sportsman should happen to see it he 
would say, “That man is an awful liar,” and they would 
be right if we had told the story as it is generally printed. 

Apam Moore. 


Heredity and Telegony. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

PERMIT me a few words in reply to Mr. W. Wade in 
your last number. I quote Mr. Wade as follows: “Teleg- 
ony is dead in the face of heredity, as pestiferous rot as 
the idea is of its being an invariable result of mesalli- 
ances, that it does occur in rare cases seems well estab- 
lished.” 

The above sentence is somewhat obscure as to the 
meaning intended to be conveyed, but Mr. Wade makes 
his position clearer in his subsequent remarks, from which 
I gather that he sets up “rare cases” of “abnormalities” 
as grounds for overthrowing the palpable and all-prevail- 
ing course of normal transmission by heredity. Indeed, he 
overshoots his mark, and disproves his allegations by the 
examples cited, as, for instance, the potency for hereditary 
transmission of his “born tailless dog.” 

The interruption of the regular course of heredity by 
occasional but rare departures from the normal type of the 
parents, together with ‘freaks of nature’ and deformities, 
may be attributed in many cases to atavism or “telegony,” 
as Mr. Wade prefers to call it, which is in itself very 
strong proof of the persistence of heredity. Parents hav- 
ing light hair and blue eyes as a rule bear children of 
the same type, and when there is an occasional departure 
to black eyes and hair the persistent influence of a former 
ancestor asserts itself. Many of the more radical ab- 
normalities may perhaps be attributable to “twists from 
embryology,” as Mr. Wade suggests, which expression I 
interpret to mean the results of certain abnormal agencies, 
physical or psychological, exerted upon the sensitive em- 
bryo which may in their turn become sources of hered- 
itary characteristics. 

As to the Mexican hairless dog, I used him for the pur- 
pose of a general illustration, with very little specific 
knowledge of the creature. Having seen quite a number 
of them, however, and heard or read something more 
of them, I have the impre$sion that the hairless dog of 
Mexico constitutes a type in which hairless parents usu- 
ally give birth to hairless progeny by hereditary trans- 
mission, and that the type developed in response to the 
demands of environment. Certain it is that no thin 

 emme 
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haired dogs are to be found in the Aretic regions, and 
none with thick fur in the tropics. It is equally certain 
that Arctic furry animals produce furry offspring, and 
that the proximate cause of the furry characteristic of the 
offspring is its existence in the parents. The same prin- 
ciple controls in tropical types, and this we call heredity. 
COAHOMA. 


An Albino Hawk. 


Editor Forest and Stream: om 
I recently saw a discussion in Forest AND STREAM 
relating to albino hawks. Mr. Samuel Nixon, whose ad- 
dress is Eldora, W. Va., has now a very fine specimen of 
albino hawk inhis possession. It is of the redta‘l species, 
and save for a few feathers is pure white. Its plumage js 
in good condition and would make any naturalist a fine 
specimen. I have no doubt that jt could be pro 
cured of Mr. Nixon for a very reasonable sum. The bird 
was caught uninjured in a trap, and I should guess, it, to - 
measure 4 feet from tip to tip of wings. 
e L. SmAveER, ‘| 
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Toads in the House. 


TE toad spends the winter in the ground in a dormant 
condition. The warm days of April soon waké him up, 
and the first business of the year is attention to the “ges 
which are destined to maintain the supply of toads. For 
this purpose’ toads of a given vicinity betake themselves 
to the nearest pond. Though silent the rest of the year, 
their piping soon fills the air. It is thus when they 
come down to the water to lay their eggs that the mis- 
chievous boy “lays” for them and kills by dozens, often 
destroying together with the mother the thousands of 
eggs which are needed to keep up the number of the 
species. The eggs are laid in the water, and if the weather 
is warm they hatch out in a few days into tiny black 
tadpoles. When freshly laid, the eggs resemble strings 
of black beads embedded in a clean gelatinous matter. 
It is a fascinating study for a child to watch the trans- 
formations from egg to tadpole and from tadpole to toad. 
To arrange for this the eggs should be placed in a rather 
shallow dish of water two or three inches deep with mud 
from a pond sufficient to cover the bottom and come up 
to the surface of the water on one side. A little green 
slime and a few aquatic plants will afford the tadpoles 
their natural food and keep the water fresh if it is allowed 
to stand in a sunny window. These plants obviate the 
necessity of changing the water, and the only attention 
required is to keep it from drying up. In doing this, many 
children are apt to put in too many eggs and try to raise 
too many tadpoles. The result is that all are weak and 
half-starved and are soon killed by fungus or other 
diseases. Neglect to provide mud, plants and sunshine is 
also a frequent error which frustrates the experiment. Ten 
eggs are often enough for a dish six inches in diameter, 
and not more than three or four tadpoles should be al- 
lowed to grow up in it. The rest should be put back into 
their pond soon after they hatch. If plenty of aquatic 
plants are kept in the dish, the tadpoles will require no 
further feeding. Solid food left in the water kills the 
inhabitants of the receptacle. Their natural food at this 
stage is usually stated to be exclusively vegetable, and 
consists of the microscopical plants which form the slime 
on the stems and leaves of water weeds. The “tads” can 
easily be seen scraping this off with their little horny 
jaws. As this slime is swarming with microscopical ani- 
mals, their food must contain considerable animal matter 
as well, and if water plants are not obtainable tadpoles 
may be fed on bits of bread, with now and then a piece of 
raw meat to suck at. All pieces of bread or meat should 
be carefully removed, however, before they become sour.— 
Springfield Republican. 


New Game in America. 


THE muskox of Greenland and the northeastern por- 
tion of this continent known as Ellesmere Land and 
Grinnell Land has been discovered to be a different ani- 
mal from the muskox of the Barren Grounds, which is 
the form with which we are most familiar, if the average 
man can be said to be familiar with any form of muskox. 
In a recent publication of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Dr. J. A. Allen, curator of birds and 
mammals of that institution, describes at considerable 
length the differences between the Barren Grounds musk- 
ox and this new form, which he calls Peary’s muskox, 
after the well-known explorer. It was this form which 
Peary found in northern Greenland, and which, many 
years ago, formed a portion of the food of the unfortunate 
Greely expedition. 

From the far Southwest, in the Province of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological 
Survey, Washington, describes a new mountain sheep, or 
big-horn, under the name Ovis mexicanus. The species 
is based on specimens obtained by Mr. E. W. Nelson in 
the barren desert region about Lake Santa Maria. It 
is closely related to the Northern mountain sheep, but is 
somewhat paler, has the hoofs and molar feeth larger than 
in that species, while the ears are very large. 

Dr. Merriam finds also that the mountain sheep of the 
bad land and prairie country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains differs subspecifically from the type which came 
from the Rocky Mountains and Alberta. The chief differ- 
ences are the great size of the molar teeth and the mas- 
siveness and depth of the lower jaw. The new form is 
called Ovis canadensis auduboni. 

From the same region in Mexico which furnished the 
new mountain sheep, Mr. Nelson brought eleven prong- 
horned antelopes, differing from the antelope of the 
North, and called by Dr. Merriam Antilocapra americana 
mexicana. This form is characterized by paler color and 
some slight differences in the head markings. 


A Lost Type. 
Oh, for a glimpse of a natural boy— 
A boy with freckled face, 


With forehead white ‘neath tangled hair 
And limbs devoid of grace; 


Whose feet toe in, while his elbows flare; 
Whose knees are patched all ways; 

Who turns as red as a lobster when 
You give him a word of praise. 


A_boy who’s born with an appetive; 
a Who seeks the pantry shel 
To eat his “piece” with resounding smack— 
Who isn’t gone on himself; 


A “Robinson Crusoe” reading boy, 
Whose pockets bulge with trash; 
Who knows the use of rod and gun, 
And where the brook trout splash. 


It’s true he'll sit in the easiest chair, 
With his hat on his tousled head; 
3 That his hands and feet are everywhere, 1 
For toust have room to spread. 


3 


a 


But he doesn’t dub his father “old man,” 
Nor deny his mother’s call, 

Nor ridicule what his elders say, 
Or think that he knows it all. 


A rough and wholesome natural boy 
Gf a good old-fashioned clay; 
ont he if he’s still on earth, 
he'll man some . 
* SY etroit Free Press. 
entitle it “A Lost PP? 
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the man wrote that 
The type is not lost. That boy is still on 


Bag and Gun. 


Game 
! = in 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it 
them in Forest anp Stream. 


Reminiscences and Things. 


I HAvE an uncle who very much resembles the charac- 
teristic portrait of Uncle Sam. As a pioneer of eastern 
Indiana he was one of the hunters and was a fine shot 
and knew the habits of game. He had a brother-in-law 
of Pennsylvania descent, who likewise had ways of his 
own, as most men have; but the twain were companion- 
able, and very successful, considering their facilities. 
They usually hunted together, the Pennsylvanian, whose 
name was Shaneyfelt, astride an old mare, and Cunning- 
ham, the taller of the two, afoot. Their larger and most 
destructive rifle was a walnut-stocked flintlock, running 
some twenty balls to the pound. This the man on horse- 
back carried, leaving a lighter gun for the one on foot. 
Deer were plentiful. However, the custom of following 
the trail often led the hunters some miles from home. 
When deer were sighted the old flintlock was brought 
into action, and a click-fiz-z-z-z-bang! was followed by a 
commotion among the deer that usually were found in 
herds. One day while crossing a small prairie in the 
southern part of Adams county they saw two deer—a 
doe and a buck. The doe was standing broadside, while 
the buck was looking at the hunters over the doe’s back. 
Shaneyfelt, who was on horseback and carrying the old 
flintlock, said, “Here, Bill, take my gun—she shoots 
furder as yours—and draw on the buck’s head ; if she don’t 
carry up you'll hit the doe.” Bill took the big bore and 
aiming at the buck’s forehead pulled the trigger. Shaney- 
felt sat on the old mare with his eyes riveted on the spot 
he had advised his companion to aim at. The old gun 
clicked, then fizzed, then roared, and the buck dropped in 
his tracks. The strain was too great for the Dutchman. 
As he saw the ball hit the mark he dug his heels into the 
old mare’s sides, starting her at a gallop across the 
prairie and yelling at every breath, “She’s down, Bill! 
She’s down, Bill!” About half-way across the prairie the 
old mare stumbled and Shaneyfelt went rolling over her 
head on the ground. Quickly regaining his feet and pay- 
ing no attention to the mishap, he went on as fast as his 
legs would carry him, shouting, “She’s down, Bill! She’s 
down, Bill!” 

While camped at Witbeck, in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan in ’92, I took a walk one Sabbath to the Michi- 

amme River in company with Messrs. Bishop and 

roper. After loitering a couple of hours among the 
rocks that line the stream, we started campward through 
the forest. We climbed a hill and were in the midst of a 
thick growth of sugar, the boys something like fifty yards 
to my right, when a large buck got up directly in front of 
me and ran by the boys. He had been lying there, prob- 
ably watching my approach, and concluded that if he 
remained I would run over him, for he was just eight 
steps from me when he flushed. Of course he saw that I 
did not have a gun. 

In the year ’78 my father and I were footing it to the 
home of a friend at the southwest edge of the Cranberry 
Prairie, in Mercer county, Ohio. When within a couple 
of miles of our destination we saw where two deer had 
crossed the road going north. As we wished to go north 
of east, we followed their trail in that direction. I don’t 
know how far we had gone, but it was woods everywhere 
—fine open woods, and some of the largest trees that 
grew in the middle West. “Look out, now! They have 
separated here and have lain down not far away,” said 
father. There was a fallen elm about 200 yards away, 
and I think yet it was the pioneer of all the elms. It was 
east of us, and had fallen to the south. It lay about two 
feet off the ground, and when one of those deer sprang 
up between us and the log and taking a few preparatory 
bounds cleared the log like a bird, I stood in open- 
mouthed amazement. That was the first deer I had 
seen, and hoping for another glimpse I ran to the fallen 
tree, and stepping on a limb near the lower part of the 
trunk tried to see over, but my head did not come to a 
level with the top of the log, though I was a man in 
stature. 

The next day while passing betweeen the reed-covered 
prairie and willow and prickly ash thickets, a terrible 
commotion among the snow-covered willows brought me 
to a sudden halt. I saw the bushes swaying for a few 
seconds, then the diminishing sounds of a fleeing animal 
told me that I was neither in danger nor likely to see 
any game to shoot. 

Curiosity prompted me to investigate, and I found the 
fresh beds of a large buck under a thick growth of willows 
that had been bent over by an accumulation of snow until 
their tops almost touched the ground. The buck fright- 
ened at my approach had made tracks, and when I parted 
the torn and shredded willows and stepped the dis- 
tance, I found he had cleared 21 feet the first jump. A 
railroad passes by where our host’s house stood. A fine 
gravelled road crosses the outlet to the prairie. The 
prairie is a cornfield. 

Six of us were cam 
the southeast part of 


d by the side of a mud road in 
aulding county, Ohio. We had a 
mule team and wagon, but no tent. We made a bark 
shelter by a large og with a log fire a few feet away. 
One morning I seated myself on the root of a large up- 
turned tree near a ditch in the woods, where deer had a 
crossing. I had a muzzleloading rifle, and up to that 
day had had no opportunity to try it. I sat at my look- 
out from about 8 until 10 A. M,, at which time I concluded 
to give it up. I walked to the crossing to see if an 
deer had used it in the night, then went on up the ditch 
some fifty yards and returned as I heard a shot at camp. 
I started to go back, when a dark object seemed to glide 
through the brush and stop behind a large tree. It seemed 
to me like a half-hour that I stood there with gun in 
left hand, my right grasping the grip, thumb on cock and 
finger on trigger, tnen a deer’s nose was pushed past the 
tree and a deer’s eye took in the situation. 

Slowly I ogee to raise the gun, and had the breech 
nearly to my shoulder when one leap of the deer cleared 
the ditch and a second bound hid it from view behind 
the root on which I had’ spent the morning. 


, » While twisting and winding between cedar and tama- 


profitable to advertise” 


rack swamps last fall within a couple of miles of Witbeck 
Station, Mich., I heard a faint sound of man and saw. It 
was swamp and hill and hill and swamp, some of the 
swamp open and covered with a coarse grass, but mostly 
with dense ‘cedar or tamarack.. Finally I struck a wagon 
road that for crookedness would hold its own with any 
politician of the age. When I struck the chopped-out road 
I was west of the man and saw. After tramping awhile 
I was north of them, and presently I found myself east of 
them, so fearing that I had started toward the wrong 
end of the road, I left it and went up hill to a small 
chopping that shortly came to view. Here I found an old 
man, grizzled and feeble, trying to cut and split cordwood. 
Neither his strength nor his tools were able to accom- 
plish much. He worked mostly while on his knees or on 
one knee, and seemed to be so stiff and sore as to be able 
to move only by a great physical effort. I trid to engage 
him in conversation, but he ceuld not converse in Eng- 
lish, so after satisfying myself that the old man was 
being offered as a sacrifice, without concluding a theory 
as to its being voluntary or not, I walked out into the 
clearing, which at best did not exceed one and a half 
acres. Before I crossed it I discovered that the ground 
was literally cut up with deer tracks. Then I stopped and 
looked back at the old man down on his knees sawing a 
black birch limb, and then my mind went 500 miles 
south and dwelt on books, notes, walls and things, where 
deer come not to cut up the earth, and I wondered if he 
knew. Yes, I wondered if the old man knew what a 
city man bred from a race of hunters found to enjoy in 
the woods. 

What he would give to be allowed to remain in the 
woods an indefinite period! 

To ignore business and wander about, figuring out the 
weight of the deer that made this track or that, noting the 
great Northern woodpecker as it drummed the stubs in 
search of worms or in answer to its mate, watching the 
saucy little squirrel make an evening meal from the ker- 
nels of a pine cone, or a partridge picking buds from the 
topmost branches of a hard maple. To-day the little 
clearing stands out in relief. I see the deer tracks, I hear 
the trickling and bubbling of the water among the cedar 
roots. The walk to camp is realistic. The greeting of 
comrades genuine. 

It is not a dream—it’s memory. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


After the Woodchuck. 


THE hunting of the woodchuck furnishes the inveterate 
powder-burner with sport outside of game seasons, and 
so enables him to go shooting well nigh the year round. 
By the time the law ends his shotgun practice on duck 
and ‘snipe in the spring, if he has been so unwise as to 
persecute them at that season, the woodchuck is abroad, 
foraging in the new grass of meadow and pasture and 
presenting a tempting target for the sportsman’s rifle. 
The judicious shooter, however, looking to the chances 
of future sport, will no more kill the quadruped in- the 
spring than the bird. He needs in his business the crop 
of young and reckless chucks now being produced. They 
will help out his scores later in the season, when the wary 
old ones hunt their holes at sight of the prowling marks- 
man. Furthermore, a proper humanity will restrain him 
from killing the mother of the family while the chucklets 
are still too young to live on grass, as they are until 
pretty well through the spring. I have found them in 
the middle of May none too well able to dispense with 
their original nourishment. Unfortunately, about this 
date grass and weeds get so high as.to hide the animals 
more or less and materially interfere with the shooting, 
and the best of it comes after haying. 

So woodchuck hunting is essentially a summer sport, 
for the lazy creature, having. got fat on the meadow’s 
second growth, generally takes to his nest by the time the 
fall game shooting has fairly begun, thereby losing one 
or two of the months when, if he only knew it, it is best 
worth while to be above ground. Hunting gains as well 
as loses some charms by being done in the summer. The 
air, if not exhilarating, is balmy. The woodchuck hunter 
misses the stimulating hint of frost that goes with an 
autumn morning or evening, but he escapes the bleakness 
of the duck hunter’s favorite days, and travels over grass 
rather than snow. He sees nature at her loveliest. No 
one knows better than he how the glory of the summer 
broods over our Northern hills, even before the calendar 
calls for it. He follows the cow paths to the springs and 
rests with the cattle in the shade of green trees. He 
walks among the daisies and sneaks through the rank 
corn to some advantageous firing point. e sniffs the 
new-mown hay and marks the billows that travel with 
the breeze across the oats. The crow and the meadow- 
lark know him. The marsh hawk is out hunting with 
him, and the jolly jingle of the bobolink is in his ears. 
If he lifts his gaze from the little sand heap which he 
is momentarily expecting to see crowned with a wood- 
chuck’s head, he may watch the cottony clouds drifting 
across a blue - and trailing their refreshing shadows 
over some near-by wheat fields or perhaps some great 
ae far away. It is not all of hunting woodchucks to 

unt. 

Yet there is good hunting needed if one is to score 
high on old chucks that have been hunted before, and 
this gives zest to the sport and makes it worthy of pur- 
suit. One must often do some very respectable stalking 
to get a fair shot at a gray clover-fed veteran that knows 
what it means when the rifle snaps out yonder and the 
gravel jumps close beside him. Nor will it do to be 
shaky or careless in the shooting. The top of a wood- 
chuck’s head is a small mark, and to hit it at a fair 
distance is a trick worthy of the marksman’s steel. 

While the woodchuck is often stupid or foolhardy, he is 
sometimes wild as a hawk, and chases himself to his hole 
when his enemy is yet a long way off. His most fatal 
weakness is to underestimate the speed of bullets and to 
fancy he can get from the mouth to the bottom of his 
burrow any moment he pleases, and that he is therefore 
safe in looking out from his sand heap or “peek hole,” no 
matter what he sees. Curiosity brings many a chuck to 
grief by luring him to his sally-port when he ought to 
have stayed down in his bomb-proof. Generally old 
woodchucks: in a hunted region are pretty well able to 
take care of themselves. In my neighborhood some of 
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them live in the embankment under a railroad track, and 
they show their discrimination between a real though 


innocent looking danger and a harmless though threaten- © 


ing disturbance, by skipping, when the hunter appears, into 
their burrows, where every passing train must make a 
tremendous roar and jar. 

Other things ge Sages the ablest walker will get the 
most woodchucks. Yet this is a kind of hunting which a 
man can continue when too old or otherwise infirm for 
long tramps. In favorable grounds he may seat himself 
in a shady. spot commanding a number of burrows, and 
the occasional appearance of a woodchuck, or even the 
chance of it, will sustain his interest for hours. Or he 
may drive slowly along the country roads, looking out 
fo1 the crawling speck in the hillside pasture or the little 
brown pillar that suddenly rears itself amid the meadow 
grass. When this is spied there come the stalk, the shot 
and the return to the carriage, elate or disgusted, as the 
case may be. Hunters of this game have the same pro- 
pensity as fishermen to. forget the number of their victims, 
and it has been found necessary to lay down the rule 
that, in determining the results of a hunt, it is the tail, 
not the tale, that counts. ; 

The woodchuck hunter from town has the satisfaction 
of being welcome on the farms where he operates, so 
long as he respects the crops and fences and minds where 
his bullets are going. The farmer does not care to 
preserve his woodchucks unless for his own hunting, and 
he is not usually a hunter. He begrudges the garden 
“sass” which the sassy chuck sometimes appropriates. 
He has better uses for grass than to pave woodchucks’ 
runways with it or line their insides. He does not like 
to have four or five bushels of gravel thrown up here and 
there in a smooth meadow, necessitating a “balk” in 
mowing, or to have a horse step into a woodchuck hole, 
with the chance of a broken leg. So he speaks the gentle- 
manly hunter fairly, and merely asks him if the minister 
is coming. The hunter feels, or should feel, himself the 
more justified in killing woodchucks on account of their 
being troublesome vermin. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they should be hunted 
only with the rifle. If they can be brought within range 
of a shotgun, the hitting with such a weapon is too easy 
for a man’s sport, while the killing is too uncertain for the 
humane sportsman to attempt it. Much of the time the 
animal is only wounded, and often it can hardly be reached 
at all with the scatter gun when within fair rifle range. 
Shooting woodchucks with shot is the next thing to 
pinching their legs all night in a steel trap and pounding 
their heads with a club in the morning. They can be 
killed with any rifle, but the .22-caliber bullet has not the 
size to make sure work unless placed just right, which 
cannot be done infallibly. The .25 is usually quick death 
to them, but the larger calibers are still more certain, 
especially at the longer ranges. Many sportsmen find 
that their rifles throw round bullets, patched with linen or 
muslin, with great accuracy at woodchuck distances, and 
this style of loading avoids the bother of lubricating. The 
round bullet of .30 or larger is very killing as well as 
accurate within its range, and is all the better for use in 
settled places for having a comparatively light weight and 
short flight. 

Almost any one who has lived or hunted on an Eastern 
farm can write, or at least tell, reminiscences under some 
such head as ‘““Woodchucks I Have Met.” There was the 
one that I saw feeding in clover several inches high and 
undertook to approach as nearly as possible in plain sight. 
While down on all fours, he could not see about him, and 
in those moments I walked straight toward him. When 
he had snipped off a mouthful of clover he would stand 
on his hind feet while chewing it, staring at me where I 
stood motionless, having stopped the instant he rose. This 
maneuver was repeated until, when he at last bolted for 
his hole, it was but fourteen steps to where he had stood. 
He showed no alarm at the mere sight of me, enlarged as 
I must have seemed after each advance. Perhaps he 
finally scented me. Some hunters think woodchucks 
have this power, and it certainly is likely enough. That 
would account for the failure of my first demonstrations 
against them. Near my home, when I was a boy, there 
were in a pasture some huge stone heaps, under which 
woodchucks lived. Seeing one now and then at some dis- 
tance from his castle, I fancied I could steal quietly up 
at such a time on the opposite side of the stone pile and 
rush around quickly enough to cut him off from his burrow. 
But, no matter how slyly I approached, or how smartly I 
charged at last, when I got to where the woodchuck 
was, he never was there. If he did not see or hear me 
he may have scented me. I have carefully gone with the 
wind to the top of a knoll and found one missing, which 
was feeding but a moment before on the other side. Most 
wild animals are protected by their scenting power, and 
it would be only natural that woodchucks should have this 
gift. So far as I know, however, little or no attention is 
paid to it in hunting them. 

The first of these animals that I killed were trapped, 
after the barbarous manner of boys. One of them was 
entirely black, and I afterward saw a black one with a 
brown face. The combination hoodooed me so that I 
missed him beautifully at close range. White ones are 
more rare, but two or three have been killed in my neigh- 
borhood. I remember well the first chuck I went for with 
my rifle on the home farm. He was dozing on a big 
stump fifty or sixty yards out in a meadow. The first 
shot did not even wake him up. At the next he went 

sailing off the stump, and I had no doubt of finding him 
dead where he landed. To my surprise, he was nowhere 
to be seen; but in due time the horse rake gathered in a 
dried-up woodchuck skin and skeleton just about there, 
and I credited myself with a hit. In the same meadow 
there lived one which I missed so many times in my early 
days of marksmanship that we called him the Invulner- 
able. In an evil day I bowled him over, at the eleventh 
shot, and had to look elsewhere for practice. In that 
field there was a smooth-topped stump that bore a V- 
shaped mark made by two bullets fired from different 
directions at a woodchuck that used to pose there. Close 
by was one of those stump fences which may still be seen 
in regions that have been timbered with pine. The stumps 
of these trees are so fortified against decay by their filling 
ok cunppeieing: Wiel Teky eee ee armors who dig them 
u row of them, somewhat trimmed and stood on 
edge, maken a formidable fence. It takes room, however, 

i harbors briers, weeds and vermin. It makes a 
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veritable citadel for hunted woodchucks. Peering out 
among roots and briers they can see without being seen, 
and they find cover at any point of such a fence when 
scared out of the neighboring grass ground. I plotted in 
vain against the woodchucks that stuck to the stump 
fence. The present owner has burnt it up, reclaimed the 
ground from the brambles, and left the woodchucks to 
such shelter as they can find. Thus does life become a 
harder and harder grind for the more “feeble folk” that 
inhabit this world. 

It was years after I began observing woodchucks that I 
first heard one use its voice, if it may be so called. At 
the edge of a bit of woods a shrill staccato whistle chal- 
lenged me. It is a queer sound to come from a quadruped, 
but from descriptions I suspected what it was, and looked 
about upon the ground for the whistler. Under the edge 
of a big log sat an old and a young woodchuck, at the 
mouth of their burrow. The whistle seemed intended for 
the young one’s benefit, as at each repetition it dodged 
down into the hole, only to reappear immediately and get 
another warning. It was a pretty glimpse of wild life, and 
I should not have felt like shooting if my rifle had been 
in hand. 

In shooting at woodchucks the misses are disgusting at 
the time, but rather amusing to think of afterward. I 
remember crawling scientifically to the top of a knoll with 
one of my few remaining cartridges devoted to the certain 
death of a chuck known to be out on the other side. 
With a good elbow rest, that should have insured a perfect 
shot, I missed the intended victim, and was so rattled 
that with the other cartridges I could not so much as 
drive him into his burrow. He seemed to know my 
ammunition was gone, and took a very deliberate header 
only when I had walked up close to him. This recalls 
another time when the elbow rest failed me. Climbing 
part way up a railroad embankment, I saw a woodchuck 
in the field beyond. Not hoping to shoot well off-hand 
hanging on my my toenails, I planted my elbows in the 
ballast at the end of the ties and aimed just over the 
further rail. In the moment of pulling trigger one elbow 
settled a bit in its soft resting place, the barrel sagged a 
trifle, the bullet spread itself on the rail a few inches 
from the muzzle and the iron-clad woodchuck hunted his 
hole. With some such experiences, and having scratched 
my rifle barrel by resting it across a perfectly smooth- 
looking boulder, I concluded one season to shoot strictly 
off-hand, no matter what happened., This is a good rule 
if one wants to improve his marksmanship; but it takes 
considerable virtue to live up to it, and the entertainers of 
the traditional minister might remain “out of meat”’ if it 
depended on accurate shooting in this style. My resolu- 
tion was sorely tried by a rapid series of five or six 
shots at a rather distant woodchuck, which only pro- 
duced some frolicsome capers like those of a tenderfoot 
with a hilarious cowboy shooting at his toes. 

But along with such reminiscences of failure the hunter 
of the meadows and pastures can usually recall shots to 
be proud of, to which the luckless animal could only re- 
spond with that languid motion of the tail with which a 
woodchuck waves a farewell to life. When the sportsman 
intends taking to the woods for a deer hunt, he will hardly 
find better practice in tramping, stalking or shooting than 
is afforded by woodchuck hunting, and the rifleman who 
cannot get beyond the farms has in this sport the best 
available substitute for an expedition after big game. 

Bristot Hit. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Western Snipe. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., April 13.—Six days ago, or on April 7, the 
first jacksnipe of the season were killed. Dr. C. W. Car- 
son, of this city, got four birds, but they were extremely 
thin and very wild. There has been no word received 
from the better shooting grounds below here to the effect 
that any considerable amount of birds has appeared, but 
there is little doubt that during the coming week we shall 
hear of them in good numbers, for spring seems at last 
to have come to this region, and the appearance of the 
green grass and the breaking of the buds on the trees 
gives proof that winter is at last leaving us. The jack- 
snipe come in here just about the time the grass begins to 
spring up and show green across the ‘marshes and 
meadows. 

The name of Indiana causes every shooter in this 
vicinity this spring to thrill as with threat of sudden death. 
While the restrictions of the new Indiana law seem not to 
apply to jacksnipe as to ducks, there are very few who 
are including Indiana in their snipe shooting for the com- 
ing week, and nearly everybody is looking out for Illinois 
snipe shooting ground. Of the latter there seems to be a 
fair supply this spring, for the high water has left a 
good deal of wet ground all to the west and southwest of 
this city, which 1s just now drying out. sufficiently to 
make good feeding grounds for the birds. I heard of 
some gentlemen who went in near Mineral, IIl., last 
spring and had very good luck with the jacksnipe. There 
is quite a bit of marsh of the spring bog sort on the 
high prairies back of that point, and some-very good bags 
were made there last year. This would seem a good place 
to keep in mind for this spring. 

Italian Joe says that he can put somebody on to some 
good jacksnipe shooting. and as he rarely hunts very far 
away from Summit, it is reasonable to suppose that his 
grounds are not very far from that point. In this time 
of very high water the big marshes are very apt to remain 
sour y some time, and I should rather suggest that one 
try the smaller sloughs and dryer uplands back in the 
hills away from the big marshes. This at least for the 
earlier part of the snipe shooting. 

Italian Joe will hardly be able to do much at his favor- 
ite sport of plover shooting before the close of the sea- 
son. He says that he has not heard of any birds yet, but 
they may come up with a rush if we get settled warm 
weather. It is all a guess at this writing. 


Indiana Fish Law. 


The Indiana fish law, whether through intent or through 
lack of wisdom, remains ena wa Ete eee law 
ir se age, wot 5 ped eae Cangas oe 
as early as ': a. are 
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lish leaves to-day for a trial trip to Cedar Lake, Ind., and 
he will be followed a week from to-day by several mem- 
bers of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, who are in the 
habit of opening the season on that water, the earliest bass 
water situated anywhere near Chicago. -_ 

The Indiana fish law limits the daily catch of bass to 
twerity for each rod, or thirty-two to orie boat, if there 
be two rods in the boat. This provision does not cut 
much figure one way or the other, as it is rarely that one 
crowds that limit very close nowadays. 

I am afraid that Roll Organ and I may not be able to 
go bow and arrow shooting for carp this spring as we 
had intended. The new Indiana fish law says that one 
may not shoot at any sort of fish. It also forbids spear- 
ing, and I suppose that between the clauses forbidding 
spearing and shooting the bow and arrow would be in- 
cluded. It looks like a poor man has no chance in these 
times out here. 


Wisconsin Law. 


Our trout law begins April 15 in Wisconsin. The same 
provision which prohibits taking out of the State more 
than 20 pounds of game fish obtains under the new Wis- 
consin law. Wisconsin also retains her law prohibiting 
spring shooting of ducks, though goose shooting is still 
allowed in the spring. The deer season in Wisconsin will 
be Nov. 10 to Nov. 30, and each deer must be tagged as 
soon as shot. The daily bag on ducks is set at fifty, and 
only twenty-five partridges may be killed in a single day 
by any one man. The closed sedson on quail will be made 
to end at 1903, and not set for five years, as was originally 
embodied in the measure. I ought to say that these facts 
are a little in advance of the actual records of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, but they are taken from the bill which 
was reported for passage this week and which is con- 
sidered sure to pass and to be signed by the Governor. 
In these days of rapidly shifting game laws, the only safe 
thing to do is to buy a copy of the Woodcraft Magazine 
and Game Laws in Brief. 


In Minnesota. 


The friends of the Minnesota National Park have scored 
what seems to be at least a good move in the passage 
by both houses of the Legislature of Minnesota of a 
legislative memorial to Congress asking that all the lands 
in the several Indian reservations of Minnesota which are 
unfit for agriculture be set apart for park, sanitarium 
and forest reservation purposes. The success of this 
memorial is due largely to the able efforts of Mrs. W. E. 
Bramhall, of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Originally there was considerable opposition in the Min- 
nesota Legislature to the idea of a national park, hence 
the passage of the memorial, as above indicated, would 
indicate a certain change of sentiment. The measure is 
made conditional on the favorable result of the investiga- 
tion which has been ordered by Congress, and it will 
perhaps hasten or make surer the appointment by Con- 
gress of the proper commission. It was always the idea 
of all the earnest friends of the Minnesota park that if an 
unbiased committee from Congress could be gotten up 
into that country and could see the actual conditions which 
obtained, there would be little doubt of speedy action on 
the lines desired. At least it was decided that. if such a 
commission did not agree with the original proposition 
for the park, nothing more would ever be said of it. 
There was never any desire to dictate to Congress or urge 
any selfish claims, but only to have Congress learn the 
actual and unbiased facts. 


Sand Hilf Cranes on the Calumet. 


Among the lucky bags made by Chicago shooters this 
spring may be classified that of Mr. R. C. Head, who at 
the Calumet Heights Club two weeks ago succeeded in 
killing an entire flock of three sand hill cranes which came 
in over his blind while he was out duck shooting. Mr. 
Head had drawn what is known as the Second Bend 
blind, the one behind the big black stump. He was sitting 
behind the stump when he heard a hoarse croaking sound 
and looking up saw the cranes coming to him. They 
passed his blind at long range, and he succeeded in break- 
ing the wing of the leader. The other birds were con- 
fused, and as Mr. Head did his best to imitate their 
calls, one came close to him and he dropped it at 20 yards 
from the blind.. The third bird seemed still more con- 
fused, and circled over the timber, coming to Mr. Head 
as he resumed his calling. He dropped this one on the 
hard ground back of the blind. The three birds when 
taken to the club house and stretched out on the piazza, 
end to end,.measured .a little over 16 feet. Another 
shooter at the same club was lucky enough to kill two 
Canada geese on one day, and several other decent bags 
of ducks have been made. 

This spring has shown an unusual abundance of deep 
water ducks in Lake Michigan, and the fly up from the 
big lake to the marshes southwest of Calumet Heights 
has been sometimes a very heavy one. On one evening 
the flight of birds coming in to Lake Michigan was almost 
continuous past a‘ given.point near the club house for an 
hour and a half. Every one is commenting on the unusual 
number of ducks which have come to this vicinity this 
spring. 

Lake Michigan is not so slow as a sporting resort in 
itself these days, and there has been quite a lot of shooting 
done off the piers. A gentleman living in Evanston says 
that this week he saw a splendid flight of ducks off the 
Dempster street pier, and he believed ‘that a bunch of 
decoys at that point would have been good for a hundred 
birds to the gun in a few hours. There was a tremen- 
dous body of birds, mostly bluebills, in the lake not very 
far off shore. The same is true all along the city front. 
Off Sixty-fourth street water works there has been pretty 
good shooting at different times this week, and as far 
south as Chicago. The numbers of ducks have been 
enough to attract the serious attention of all shooters. 


Fox Lake Ducks. 


A stiff flight of bluebills and redheads still continues 
at Fox Lake; but the birds are highly educated now and 
decline to work satisfactorily. In tw6 more days the 
season will end for the pring shooting. | It has been 
altogether the most remarkable spring for wildfow! seen 
here for the last ten or . There have been 
thousands of ducks killed over the shooting grounds of 
Illinois and Indiana, just how many thousands no one 
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will ever know. The best of the big ducks in Chicago 


markets have brought at times not over $2.75 per dozen. 


The Return of the Birds. ‘ 


Master Clarke Washburne, a young sportsman of the 
mature age of twelve years, is good enough to send to 
Forest AND STREAM his observations on the song birds 
and game birds of this locality. Master Washburne is 
growing up it the right way as a sportsman, and in the 
company of his father, Mr. Hempstead Washburne, has 
already attained considerable proficiency with the rod and 


n. 

The b'rds are returning from their long winter migra- 
tion. Many varieties can be found any morning in the 
parks in this city, while in the country they are every- 
where. I am glad to see that others have noticed the in- 
crease of the bluebirds this spring. I have seen severdl 
large flocks this spring, whereas in past years I saw 
only a few single ones. I have seen the following birds 
so far this spring: Bluebird, song sparraw, junco, fox 
sparrow, meadow lark, Bonaparte’s gull, ringbill gull, 
crow, phebe, robin, blackbird, bluejay, pintail duck, 
mallard, blue and green wing teal, chickadee, redwinged 
blackbird, white-bellied nuthatch, blackheads, bluebills 
and canvasbacks. ‘That is about the order in which I 
saw them. I do not doubt that many other people have 
seen more birds than I have, as I have only been out 
looking for birds a few times so far. 

The great flight of ma!lards, pintails and other early 
ducks is almost over, as they will soon be moving north 
in the warm weather. Soon we will have the blackheads, 
bluebills. canvasbacks, etc., here and I expect to go and 
meet them at the Swan Lake Shooting Club next week. 
1 will attempt to give you a description of the shoot as 
soon as I get back from it. 

I look forward to good times with rod and reel next 
summer and I hope that each and every reader of For- 
EST AND STREAM shall have a pleasant summer. 


An Alarm for Safety. 


The paradox of an alarming device for increasing the 
safety of the sportsman is sprung by Mr. W. T. Baggett, 
of San Francisce, who has devised an electric battery to 
be located in the stock of the rifle, which continually ad- 
vises the hunter of the fact that his gun is cocked. This 
is accomplished, according to reports, by means of a 
smal! dry battery and buzzer located in the stock of the 
gun. Directly underneath the hammer ‘on top of the grip 
a spring-controlled push-button is placed, the motion of 
the hammer when being cocked pressing the button 
downward until the electric circuit is closed, which starts 
the buzzer in the end of the stock. This little device 
keeps up a continual clicking, which may be felt rather 
than heard, if desired, the vibrations being plainly 
noticeable to any one carrying the gun. When it is de- 
sired to stop the vibrations, as when the gun is in action, 
the thumb of the shooter is pressed against a second 
spring button, which acts as an interrupter and breaks 
the current. 


Learning the Diamond Hitch. 


It will pain a great many friends of Capt. R. E. Bobo, 
of Bobo, Miss., to hear that the operation performed on 
his eye last fall proved unsuccessful so far as the future 
use of his eye was concerned. With a brave man’s de- 
cision, Bobo determined that, rather than have an in- 
efficient eye, more or less motionless in the socket and a 
source of considerable annoyance, he would have the 
entire eye taken out. Last week he came to Chicago 
and had this heroic operation performed, and at this 
time he is lying in a hospital, declaring that he is better 
in his mind again, can see much better out of his good 
eye, and that all he needs is a little exercise! The doctors 
say that Bobo is a wonderful man physically, and con- 
fidently express the belief that his head could be cut off 
and that it would grow out again in the course of a 
couple of weeks. It is pretty sad for the old bear hunter 
to lose his shooting eye, and it is sad for his friends to 
know of this fact, but it is a matter of very great con- 
gratulation that he is recovering so nicely from so serious 
a trial. : 

Pending his ultimate release from the hospital Bobo 
sits up and tells bear stories to his friends. Billy Hofer, 
who is still in town, has spent some time with him during 
the past week, and the two have been together studying 
the intriciacies of the “diamond hitch,” which Billy has 
been endeavoring to explain to the bear hunter. Bobo 
declares now that he can throw the “diamond hitch” as 
well as anybody, and says that, when he goes home, he 
is going to get 2 pack saddle or so, and after this will 
hunt bears the same way they do in the Rock Mountains. 

“T can put a little tent and a couple of weeks’ grub on 
the back of a mule,” said he, “and take one or two men 
and just go fying anwhere we want to, and we don’t need 
bother about where we are going to stop. If we run out 
of corn or grub, I can send a man and a mule back with 
the pack saddle. I am just going to kill all the bears 
there are left in Mississippi this spring, and this is how 
I am going to do it.” 

I don't © hink there is much doubt that Bobo will 
wreak a horrible revenge on the bear family when he gets 
turned loose again in good shape. 


Whether to Hunt or to Fish. 


I presume every outdoor man has had occasion to 
answer more than once the question “Would you rather 
go hunting or go fishing?” and I presume he has often 
a difficulty in his own mind in regard to answering. This 
is how Mr. George K. Andrews, of St. Louis, figures it 
out: 

“You are right about us spending our time after we 
are rich at fishing, instead of hunting. It is so much 
easier—so much more a philosopher's resource. Here 
I am just in from the duck club, I got up at 1:30 this 
A. M. rode § miles to take the train, slept 70 miles, and 
then staggered out wich a lot of heavy ducks to another 
suburban train. Last night. up the “wet” prairie my 
pusher and I started to the club house, landing against a 
heavy swell and a head wind, he poling and I paddling 


and the water splashing in on us. It was a constant © 


struggle for over an hour. , The two hen tame decoys 
when we released them flew up into the boat, while the 
three mallard drakes swam alsongside, but the wind soon 
put them far astern, and the hens called lustily all the way 


down to guide them. Once one of the mallards flew into 
the boat and rested ‘a few moments 

“Then, too, when I go home after awhile I must pack 
ducks around to the neighbors. Hereafter I fish—unless 
the fever seizes me again—just once. 

“I was wading in a water covered bottom where mal- 
lards were dropping in, and a fox squirrel came down her 
tree to drink at the unusual water lapping at the trunk. 
I barked at her, and she ran up the tree and sized me 
up, and presently began to bark back at me. I told her 
in bark talk what a fool she was to get water bound 
down there in the bottom, and oh but she swore at me. 
She told me I wasn’t respectable; and she came down on 
the lowest limb, no thicker than your finger, and shook 
her tail over her head and used language I’m ashamed to 
repeat. And then another one, on a tree nearer to me 
than she was, came down and joined in. This one thzeat- 
ened to “jump” me. One was about fifteen feet from me 
and the other about six. Finally I abandoned squirrel 
talk and said in my own tongue, “You both know per- 
fectly well you have a nest full of children up there, so 
what’s the use of denying it?” Scampered. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, IIL. 


Brant at Monomoy. 


Boston, April 13.—There are reports of an abundance 
of brant at Monomoy. A gentleman came up from Chat- 
ham Wednesday and volunteers the information that the 
“bay is full of brant.” He says that a couple of gun- 
ners, belonging to one of the Monomoy Brant Club 
shooting parties, came over to Chatham early in the 
week with over thirty brant. They reported that their 
party had over 100 brant in camp and ready to bring 
home. This naturally set the members of the “boys’ party” 
that started for that shooting ground yesterday ‘wild 
with enthusiasm.” They are to remain till the 20th. There 
are also great reports of duck shooting at several points 
along the coast, and those who indulge in spring shooting 
are reaping a harvest. A gunner came up Tuesday from 
Chatham, or thereabouts, with a big string of black ducks, 
which he probably landed in Faneuil Hall Market, since 
he was headed that way. He says that the continued 
dull weather and deep fogs have made the ducks and brant 
pause in their northward flight. The local gunners seem 
to be getting a good many, as mentioned in reports from 
several locations along the Cape. I learn from dealers 
that the markets here have received over a hundred 
Canada geese within a few days. They sell hard. The 
marketmen say that they are “good for nothing,’ being 
poor and thin. From 50 to 75 cents a pair is all they 
have brought. Even the marketmen say that it is a pity 
to shoot them in the spring. Massachusetts game laws 
do not protect geese at all, and brant are reckoned as 
geese. But ducks of all kinds are protected frorh April 
15 to Sept. 1. SPECIAL. 


Spring Shooting. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I saw an article in my last Forest AND STREAM (April 
13) which rather surprised me. It said, “This winter a 
law has been passed stopping the sale of ducks; that 
would be all right if all the markets in all the States were 
closed. Now we raise and feed the young ones for some 
one else to kill and sell.” This was signed by C. W. V.. 
but I think the writer made a mistake when he said “for 
others to kill and sell.” For this reason, as soon as the 
ducks learn that they are not going to be banged at and 
shot, and that they can come to a place and stay there in 
peace (ducks soon learn), they are going to come to that 
place, and, of course, when the law permits there will be 
good shooting in that place, so the good work will benefit 
the ones who protect the birds in spring and hurt those 
who do not follow a good example. Ducks are not going 
to stay in a place where they are shot to death every 
spring, week after week, providing they can find a place 
where they will not be harmed. So C. W. V. will benefit 
and have good sport, while others who have no law will 
lose. I think in course of time spring duck shooting will 
have to stop, because if the law does not stop it it will 
stop itself—there will be no more ducks. 

C. K. W. Byrne. 


Ducks Breeding in Michigan. 

Hartrorp, Mich., April 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We are having very cold weather for this time of the 
year; but the robins and bluebirds came back from the 
sunny South, and we have not had as many bluebirds for 
twenty years as we have this spring, and they are a most 
welcome visitor. 

As to ducks breeding here in Michigan. twenty years 
ago every cove or bayou on the river had its flock of 
young wood ducks or mallards or teal; every fall our 
stubble fields were visited every evening in September by 
hundreds of ducks. But with spring shoot’ng we hardly 
ever see any ducks till the fall flight brings them down 
from the North. I was in hopes our Legislature would 
pass a gun license bill, and that would stop the irrepres- 
sible boy who bangs away at every bird he sees and does 
not know a duck from a mud hen. Every duck killed in 
March or April means ten or twelve less in September. 

SuLLIvAN CooK. 


An Adirondack Deer Snarer Convicted. 


Canton, N. Y., April 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A lumber jobber named Bonno was convicted here yes- 
terday of snaring deer and fined $100 and costs. The 
offense was committed in December, in the township of 
Clare, some fifteen miles from here, I believe. At the 
first trial the jury disagreed. H. R. 





, . The April Woodcraft. 

Tue April number. of the Game Laws in Brief and 
Woodcraft Magasine has been delayed by the great mass 
of tardy legislation in numerous States, © 


Sea and Biver Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. , 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Suggestion for Fly-Books. 


THIs is the season when anglers get out their fly-books, 
even though they live in the land of frost and snow and 
the time for rising trout is yet some distance off, while 
the fishing season, as provided by law, is close at hand. 
It may not be a general custom to get the fly-books out 
before the snelled hooks are examined or provided, but it 
was called to my attention one night late when I was 
going to bed very t:red and very sleepy by noticing my 
tackle trunk in which I kept rods and things. This 
trunk, by the way, is upholstered and has a spring top to 
disguise it as a small couch, but as my eyes fell upon 
it 1 opened it and then forgot to go to bed, for in one of 
the top trays was a fly-book brought to me by a dear 
friend from London, and as I turned over its leaves sleep 
fled from my eyel'ds. When first it came to me I intended 
to write a note about it, or rather a feature of it, but it 
was not in the fishing season, and it passed from my 
mind until I was seated on the spring top of the box, held 
up by the fly-book on my way to bed. 

Salmon anglers in speaking of killing salmon are prone 
to give the number of the hook of the fly on which some 
particular fish was killed, and this is because salmon 
anglers are given to knowing the size of their flies as they 
use them. Trout fishermen do this to a more limited 
extent because there are more trout than salmon fisher- 
men, and as a rule it is not a matter of pride with them 
to know just the size of the fly they use, and often they 
cannot tell the size if asked the question, for they are 
not familiar enough with the sizes to carry them in their 
memory, and they have no other means of telling if the 
package in which the flies were received from the maker 
or dealer happen to be lost. My particular fly-book solved 
this difficulty. It is a book from Farlaws, and a parch- 
ment leaf is put in to protect the flies in the first leaf of 
pockets from injury by the pigskin cover. On this pro- 
tecting leaf is stamped two rows of hooks with their 
numbers. There is a row of sneck bend hooks and a 
row of ‘old Limerick or O'Shaughnessy hooks of sizes 
most affected by English fly-fishers. If the angler is in 
doubt as to the size of the fly he is about to mount on 
his cast and desires to know it, he has but to put the 
fly on the stamped row and find its counterpart in size 
and the number brushes away the doubt from his mind. 
This, of course, can be done just as well after the trout 
is killed and it is necessary to know whether the 2-pounder 
was killed on a No. 8 or No. 12 hook, for in telling the 
story to round it out the number of the hook must be 
given to the elect. Then, in addition, if one makes to 
order a particular size by number, the comparison is re- 
sorted to. 

If this idea is to be carried out to its nicest point, I 
would advise American makers of fly-books to use two 
series of numbers, the old style and the new, or the 
Redditch or Pennell styles of numbering. Ever since 
Cholmondeley Pennell revolutionized the numbering of 
hooks there has been some confusion in ordering flies by 
number, as an old style No. 12 is a new style No. 3, and 
an old No. 1 is a new No. 14. They do not come together 
at any point, the nearest being that an old No. 8 is a new 
No. 7, and an old No. 7 is a new No. 8. In preparing a 
cut it will be an easy matter to give the old and new 


numbers, and in doing a thing of this kind it should be 
done to the limit. 





Lampreys. 


When the State of New York began some experiments 
ostensibly to destroy lake lampreys in Cayuga Lake, but 
at the same time to study their habits and the habits of 
other fishes that might be captured with them, it was not 
unusual to hear that the lamprey did no particular harm 
to so-called game fishes, and that it was the bullhead 
which suffered chiefly from the attacks of the lamprey. 
Admitting this to be true, the bullhead is one of our 
most valuable of the fresh-water fishes from a commercial 
standpoint, and if this excellent food fish was the only 
one to suffer it would be unnecessary to look for other 
reasons for destroying the lamprey. The argument is 
that the lamprey could attach itself only to sluggish fishes 
like the bullhead, and that the trout would be too active 
and scales of the black bass would shield it from 
attack. P 

Mr. Dean Sage read the article on the lake lamprey in 
the fourth annual report of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, and wrote me a letter, from which I make 
the following extract: “The article on the lamprey at- 
tracted me, as I have never seen anything on that subject 
approaching it in information. I caught. on a fly, in the 
Ristigouche River a few years ago, a fresh-run salmon 
with sea lice on him and a good-sized lamprey clinging 
to him just behind the right pectoral fin. I do not think 
the fish could ‘have been out of salt water ten hours, and 
the lamprey looked just I’ke one of the kind common to 
Cayuga lobe when I made my first acquaintance with the 
brutes when a boy.” There are more than a dozen - 
species of lampreys, from the great sea lamprey to the 
little brook lamprey, and very likely the lamprey which 
Mr. Sage found on his salmon was a sea lamprey. but it ° 
was a ahem and it was found on the king of game 
fishes, and abotit as active a fish as swims, and. what 
one lamprey can do others may do, so it is not safe to. say 
bullheads are the only fish which the lampreys attack 


and destroy. 
Fish Rising at Night. 


It is safe to say that a score of times each year I am 
asked ‘how to lure fish of Some kind that refuse-all kinds 
of natural and artific:al baits, and almost always I reply 
to try the fish at night, In the case of the brown trout 
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they require finer fishing. smaller flies and thinner leaders 
than our native brook trout at any time of the day, but 
some large brook trout and black bass that turn up their 
noses, figuratively, in scorn in the day, will take a fly at 
night as though they had been waiting all day for it to 
appear. A gentleman wrote to Mr. Archibald Mitchell in 
regard to several things of interest to anglers, and Mr. 
Mitchell sent me the letter and I quote a part of it now, 
leaving another part to be used later. The letter is dated 
in Connecticut: “At present what little fishing I can 
et is confined to the small-mouth black bass here in our 
ittle lake. This season” (the letter was written last fall) 
“has proven very poor indeed. I don’t know why, unless 
the extreme lowness of the water has something to do 
with it. Even at the best of times they are very diffi- 
cult to get here, although of splendid proportions when 
captured. On July 4 I landed my first and best, 
scaling exactly 6 pounds. Since then I have retained in 
all perhaps a dozen of 3 pounds and over. I invariably re- 
turn all black bass under 2 pounds in weight to the water. 
Last Friday night I was tempted by the glorious moon 
to try a cast by moonlight, and got one of 4 pounds at 
11:30 P. M. on a Parmachenee-belle. I never can get 
them to rise to a fly lure except at night. It may appear 
rather like poaching, but to me there is a certain glamour 
and attraction about the lake by moonlight, and playing 
a heavy bass in and out of shadow, steering him clear of 
pads and obstructions, is by long odds a more difficult 
task than to capture the same fish in the broad glare of 
day. Last year I landed my largest bass in this way. He 
weighed 614 pounds. I hooked him at 11:30, and slipped 
the landing net under him at 12, after a magnificent 
battle.” I doubt if many will indorse the ethics of return- 
ing all black bass under 2 pounds to the’ water, com- 
mendable as it is, but let those who have not, try fly-fish- 
ing at night. A. N. CHENEY. 


Talks to Boys.—XVI. 


Trout Fishing. 
(Continued from page 289.) 


Now as we step down stream we find many things of 
interest, and we learn more and more about the habits of 
the beautiful fish that we are pursuing. We shall still 
adhere to the old-time. or conventional, methods of fishing 
for trout, and I shall only counsel you, as you gain 
confidence in your own casting, to go closer and closer with 
your fly up to the banks of the stream and along the black 
water which runs under the overhanging limbs or roots. 
The big trout are always hidden back under these re- 
cesses, and in order to get them you will have to go close 
in to them with the fly, for they are too shy to come 
out unless they can get something to eat with a very little 
run, or unless they think they will get a big piece of 
food without very much exertion. I must tell you of the 
way in which I have seen a few anglers fish, which has 
proved successful in their hands and which has certain 
merits to recommend it. These men claim that by slap- 
ping the fly down pretty hard on the water in front of the 
hiding place of the big trout, the fish is deceived into 
believing that there is a big insect near by quite worth 
his while to seize. Others think that the trout will rush 
out at this time because it is angry or annoyed or teased. 
I do not pretend to say, but I can only reiterate that I 
have seen many large trout taken in this way by men 
who were never able to take them by means of a long line 
and a lightly landed fly. There seem to be no universal 
rules in trout fishing, or at least no rules without their 
exceptions, and this is one of the most curious ex- 
ceptions that I have ever noted in trout fishing. 

As the sun grows brighter and warmer on the water you 
will perhaps notice that the trout do not leap so much for 
their food, and that you do not have so many strikes as 
you go down stream. Perhaps at the middle of the day 
the sport will nearly have stopped. We might then as 
well go out on the bank, find a nice place to rest up a 
little, eat a little luncheon and think things over. We 
can now change our flies, draw off our boots to rest our 
feet and make ourselves comfortable as we may until later 
in the afternoon. At 2 o'clock I shall want you to take 
the stream. At 4 o'clock the sport will be pretty good 
again, and just before evening, especially the evening of a 
warm day, when the flies are beginning to appear on the 
surface of the water in good numbers, we ought to have 
our best sport. If we have taken a dozen trout each 
durirg the day, we shall now be apt to take two dozen in 
the course of a comparatively short time in the evening. 
Should we get a couple of dozen nice trout in a day, we 
ought to feel satisfied. Certainly you will have spent a 
day among pleasant surroundings, and if you are as ob- 
servant as I hope you are, you will have learned some- 
thing which I hope you will never forget. A few days 
more of this and you will think that you have learned 
all there is about trout —s This is the wisdom of in- 
experience. Follow this art for five years, ten years, fifty 
years, and then you will find that you do not know all 
about trout fishing, but, on the other hand, know but 
very little. It is an art that is the embodiment of 
science and which does not adjust itself to any scientific 
restrictions or to any hard and fast rules. I can only 
advise that you go out as often as possible with some one 
who is skiliful in trout fishing and that you follow his 
ideas in regard to tackle. You need not ruin yourself in 
the purchase of expensive material. Do not stock up with 
dozens of bright and gaudy flies. Take a few of each 
pattern, and when you find that a certain fly is useful. 
renew your stock as you necd it. If you are fishing in a 
certain locality, you will be apt to find that half a dozen 
flies, and very much more likely two or three flies, cover 
all the range you need in pattern. Your reel in trout 
fishing is simple and inexpensive. Your greatest outlay 
should be for a rod. Trout fishing is not a delight unless 
you have the proper tools, and a good rod is an essential 

* part of your equipment. E 

Much the same advice as above applies in case you are 
running a deep river in a boat. In this case as much 
depends upon your boatman as upon yourself. - He must 
drop down stream quietly and be careful to keep you 
from getting ‘spilled out into the cold and deep water. 


You use your line just as you do in wading. perhaps 
i more of the drift of the stream 


availing yourself 
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in carrying down your fly. Do not allow the belly of the 
line to precede the fly, and remember always to keep your 
fly in motion with that little tremulous twitching of the 
tip of the rod. When you strike a trout, do not be in a 
hurry. He will go out of the water and roll and tumble 
in his endeavors to free himself from the hook. Do 
not pay much attention to this, but keep your rod up, as 
I have before told you. If you are fishing with a small 
click reel, you cannot recover your line very rapidly. I 
use this sort of a reel, but I always handle the line with 
my left hand. When I am wading in the water and strike 
a fish, I play him with the rod held in my right hand and 
the line held in my left hand. Then if the fish wants to 
run away, I let him pull the line out through the guides 
and through the fingers of my left hand, always playing 
him carefully. If he starts to me very fast, I pull the 
line down through the rings and allow the bight to float 
down the water ahead of me. Some anglers call this 
method clumsy, and perhaps it is, but I have always found 
it effective. You may try it if you like, or you may try 
to play a fast trout with the use of the reel alone, os 
prefer that sort of thing. Each angler has methods and 
peculiarities of his own, and if I should attempt to debar 
you from this privilege I should be shutting you out from 
one of the greatest joys of angling. 

Now it may happen that in your trout fishing journeys 
you very often fall upon some stream where it is impos- 
sible to fish with the fly. Out of ten streams which you 
will find in the northern part of our angling country, you 
will scarcely find one where the proper use of the fly is 
possible. Yet the brushy streams, covered with inter- 
spaced boughs and filled with interlocked logs and brush 
heaps and piles of stone, are very often the homes of the 
best sort of trout. Then springs up the ancient question 
of whether it is ever correct to fish for trout with bait. I 
unhesitatingly say that it is sometimes permissible, though 
I should not ask you to depend upon bait-fishing or to 
practice it where you find fly-fishing a possible thing. 

In bait-fishing you do not use your fly rod, but take a 
short, stiff rod, suitable almost for bass casting, but per- 
haps a trifle longer and a bit more flexible. Sometimes 
you will wish to drop your hook into a deep hollow which 
lies between some log _jam or under some pile of drift- 
wood or overhanging brush. You may, therefore, need a 
good heavy sinker to carry down your bait. You could 
not handle this sinker on a light and whippy fly-rod. Use 
a good-sized hook if you feel obliged to do bait-fishing, 
and on this hook string your bait or angleworms, for you 
will find angleworms about the best all-round bait that you 
can discover for the trout stream. When you come to 
some open water where you can let your line run out ahead 
of you, let it drop down stream under the banks and through 
the deep pools. Draw it as closely as you may to the 
roots of the overhanging trees, always remembering to 
keep your bait in motion and never making any more dis- 
turbance than you can help. In this way you will take 
large trout. You will not feel the same strike that you 
feel when the trout hits the artificial fly, for he knows 
that the worm is not so fast as the insect, and hence he 
is apt to strike at it a bit gingerly and delicately at 
first. As quick as you feel him run, strike him well and 
firmly, and then play him just as I told you before when 
speaking of the artificial fly. Do not get in a hurry. 
Never try to throw your fish out on the bank, and never 
crowd him too much. Just keep him firm and free from 
snags and let him run about in the middle of the stream 
all he can. Of course, if you are fishing through a log 
jam or some obstruction of that sort, you may have to 
lift your fish out bodily. This is not very much fun, 
though sometimes one takes trout in that way. I would 
not counsel you to go bait-fishing too often or too hard. 
A stream can be entirely depopulated by bait-fishing. Sup- 
pose that you find a wild stream where you cannot use 
the fly, but where bait is a most killing way of fishing. 
Suppose you can catch a hundred fish a day there if you 
like. By no means should you feel yourself justified in doing 
this. Content yourself with a dozen or a couple of dozen 
nice fish daily. Then when you come back there next 
year with your friends, you will still have some fish left to 
offer you sport. A trout stream is not a large water, and 
it is never populated by any overwhelming numbers of 
trout. so that it can, without a great deal of difficulty, be 
fished out. Trout streams which lie near railroads and 
which are much visited never offer very good fishing 
for more than one or two seasons unless they are con- 
tinually stocked and carefully watched. By no means 
allow yourself to join that vast number. of persons who 
go out to catch all they can and in any way they can. 
I should not care to waste my time in telling you about 
these things if I thought I were only turning out a fish 
butcher or a selfish person who had no regard for the 
rights of living creatures and no consideration for the 
claims of other men. 


Sometimes you may discover that there are some 
large trout in a stream which you are unable to raise by 
any means, no matter how steadily and carefully you use 
the artificial fly. If you be on a preserved stream, one 
much fished or one where you do not absolutely need any 
fish, I should advise you to take these fish on the fly or 
not to take them at all. If you are in a wild country 
where you need something to eat and cannct take the trout 
in any other way, then you will very often find that a 
small minnow will very often raise a good-sized trout 
where nothing else will tempt him. You can hook your 
m‘nnow through the lips or pass a hook through the gills 
and then under the back fin. Do not mutilate the bait 
any more than possible and allow it to swim down stream 
gently in as nearly the natural position as possible. Some- 
times a very large trout will strike even a good minnow 
bait in a very delicate and gingerly way. Wait until you 
feel that you have something on the end of your line, and 
then strike hard and firm. You will be very apt to take 
the largest trout on minnow bait. As to the use of the 
spoon hook, I counsel you to avoid it absolutely. If you 
cannot take trout in any other way than by the use of 
the spoon, then let them alone. The spoon hook is 
legitimate for certain sorts of game fishes, but we have 
not enough trout in this country to warrant the employ- 
ment of a device like this. There are’ certain things which 
seem fit and proper. I cannot classify the use of the 
spoon hook in trout fishing as a sportsmanlike thing, and 
I would advise you to keep free of it, and also free from 
those who resort to these devices. If it is a possible thing, 
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Stick to the fly. If the fly is impossible, use bait only to 
the extent of taking a reasonable amount of decent fish. 
Do not allow yourself to deceive yourself. Learn a bit 
of self-denial. It is the fault of the student and of the 
beginning, as well as of the selfish and improvident man, 
to want to use any kind of device to take the fish if he 
finds they are not coming easily to the fly. You will find that 
the really scientific fly-fishermen, the high class gentlemen 
anglers of the old country and of this country, will stick 
to the fly absolutely and will not use any cther artifice. 
Now, if such a gentleman as this strikes a bad day, when 
the sun is too bright or the water too clear, the insects 
too: stupid or any other condition obtaining which pre- 
vents the fish from rising, and if he passes the entire 
day without taking more than two or three fish, he will 
none the less go home contented and feel that he has had 
his share of pleasure, even though he did not outwit the 
trout. That sort of gentleman will go again the next 
day, and again the next day after that, and so keep on 
until he finds a bit of that sport which to him means 
everything in trout fishing. He knows, as I wish you 
would learn to feel also, that it is not a necessary thing 
that you take fish. It is not essential that you go home 
and hold up a large string of fish and boast to your 
friends that you have done thus and so. It is not neces- 
sary that you should take more fish than your neighbor 
did when he went fishing. Learn to set aside all this 
sort of thing, which is only the vulgar part of angling. 
Learn that the main result in fly-fishing for trout is not 
the taking of a lot of fish, but the learning of a great 
many pleasant and enjoyable things. I am called a sports- 
man, and I have all of the sportsman’s eagerness to ob- 
tain some results when I go fishing. I do not ask you 
to take your sole pleasure. either in looking at the sky or 
the forest. I want you to take some fish and to believe 
that that is why you are out fishing. Yet I do not want 
you to feel discouraged or cast down if you do not catch 
a great many fish. If you will read the stories of army 
campaigns, you will see that there is a great deal done in 
preparation, that there are many marches and counter 
marches before there are any great and decisive battles 
fought. Therefore, believe me when I tell you that in 
trout fishing you must expect many unsatisfactory days. 
You must make many marches and counter marches before 
you come to the day of battle when you can feel that you 
are entirely satisfied and victorious over the handsomest 
and most alert creature of the wilderness. 

In fishing for the mountain trout of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, much the same advice applies as I have given you 
in regard to fishing for the brook trout of the more 
Eastern States. These mountain trout average larger, and 
the mountain streams are bolder and stronger than the 
brooks of the Eastern forests. The Dolly Varden trout, 
the rainbow trout, the Mount Shasta trout, the cut- 
throat trout are all species which are native to the West- 
ern States and which are not found in the East. except as 
they have been transplanted there. Each of these fi-hes, 
in its way, offers good sport, and any time after you 
have finished your apprenticeship among the brook trout of 
the East, I should advise you by all means to see some of 
the noble streams of the Rockies. Perhaps after that 
you may some time aspire to visit the grand angling 
streams of the Canadian Provinces, where you may take 
sea trout, and even the magnificent salmon. Do not be 
impatient, and remember that there is as much solid p'eas- 
ure in catching a dozen 1o-inch trout on an Eastern 
stream as there is in killing a brace of salmon in the 
best pool of Canada. Everything is relative, and every- 
thing depends upon yourself ‘and upon your own view 
point. Angling is called by some a selfish art, since it is 
a solitary one. Others more justly call it the most un- 
selfish of all sports. I have been giving you some ad- 
vice, and this is the final advice which I wish to give you 
in regard to fly-fishing: Learn to be unselfish. That 
means to learn self-denial, and self-denial is the price of 
all success in this world, and quite as much of all suc- 
cess upon the trout stream. W. G. De Groot. 


6 
The Maine Ice. 

Boston, April15.—The interest begins to increase among 
Boston sportsmen as to the time of the departure of the 
ice from the Maine trout and salmon lakes. Prospects 
are discussed in the tackle stores, as the rods are being 
brought in to be put in order. Somehow the impression 
is general that the season is to be an early one. Late 
reports from Sebago say that there has been a good deal 
of water on the ice which still binds that lake in the 
sleep of winter. This water soon works to the edges and 
under the ice, with the action of melting it more rapidly. 
Hence the clearing of the lake is expected to be early. 
The recent rain lasted for ten or twelve days with more 
or less severity all over Maine, raising the rivers to a 
tremendous pitch, and clearing them of ice. In the 
more northerly lake regions, however, the rain fell with 
the mercury anywhere from 32 to 36 degrees. This melted 
the snow but little, and only covered the ice with a deep 
slush. Elliot Russell, a well-known Rangeley guide of 
many years’ experience, was in Boston Saturday, having 
left Rangeley the preceding day. He says that there is 
not a bit of bare ground there yet, with the snow quite 
deep on the lakes. His idea is that the slush of the late 
rain will take all the snow off the ice, leaving it exposed 
to the sun’s rays, which will. quickly melt the clear, blue 
ice that covers the lake. He claims that snow on top 
of the ice constitutes a covering that protects the solid 
ice from the rays of the sun. e expects an early clear- 
ing of the ice and an early season. Reports from Lake 
Auburn predict an early clearing of that lake, as well as 
the Winthrop and Monmouth lakes. Cobbosseecontee is 
expected to clear early. At Belgrade they are planning for 
the lakes to be clear of ice earlier than usual. All this 
early clearing is based, however, on the fact of the long 
continued rain having taken the snow) off the ice and 
raised the ice up to high-water pitch. 

Muskrat shooting has been the prevailing sport along 
the lines of the swollen rivers and smaller streams dur- 
ing the. recent stormy weather. The water has evidently 
washed out the muskrat holes and set these animals to 
swimming for a-living. Along the Concord River the gun- 
ners have had great sport shooting muskrats. Early in 
the week a couple of Boston gunners went np to a camp 
on the Concord and stayed over night. They found the 
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stream swollen to full banks and a good many muskrats 
swimming. There was a or two at the camp, and 
they were soon brought into requisition, One of, the 
gunners—he may be called James, for short, since his 
name is not to mentioned—thought he would go out 
in the canoe, while his friend John took the safer boat. 
He did not want John to get a ducking, and the canoe is 
very cranky. The gun had been loaded for some time, or 
at least the shells had. James saw a rat swimming in the 
dim twilight. Sitting in the canoe, for he could not stand 
in it, he shot crosswise. There was a tremendous ex- 
plosion and a splash. John saw his shooting companion 
feet up and overboard. He started to fish him out with 
the boat, but James had seized the canoe and soon rolled 
the water out of it, after the method of the experts at 
the Boston Sportsmen’s Show. He climbed into the canoe 
and pulled for the shore. The water was ice cold, but 
they soon had a good fire in the camp and James is now 
all right. The gun is in the bottom of the river, and no 
effort will be made to recover it till the water subsides. 
The muskrat was killed, and the pelt will ornament the 
camp in memory of the good ducking James got. He says 
that he shall not attempt to shoot from that canoe again 
with shells loaded for deer—about two years ago. 
SPECIAL. 








Canoeing. 
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"Mid Reef and Rapid.—VIIL. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


“WELL, there’s George with the kodak,” remarked the 
Colonel, as we scrambled down the steep clay bank to 
the water’s edge where our canoes lay, their painted can- 
vas decks blistering in the burning rays of the sun, 
and scorching our fingers as we unbuttoned the aprons 
from over the well, readjusted our back rests and mat- 
tresses, preparatory to stepping aboard and rejoining 
George, who was observed approaching the river bank, 
where his canoe lay moored under the spreading 
branches of a gigantic oak tree a quarter of a mile away 
below the mouth of South River. 

“Where's Lacy, I wonder?” I asked, as I picked up 
my paddle out of the bushes where it had lain con- 
cealed with the others while we were gone up into the 
village; gave the colored youth a dime for watching 
them, and stepped aboard my canoe. ’ 

“Tf you'll untie his canoe and make her fast to the 
stern ring in my boat I'll tow her down there; I expect 
he is not far behind George,” | continued, as I settled 
myself comfortably in my seat, arranged the open hatch 
and apron in front of me and grasped my paddle pre- 
paratory to shoving out from the bank. 

“No; there he comes now across the South River 
bridge,” replied the Colonel as he settled himself in his 
own canoe. of 

We pushed out into the stream without waiting for 
Lacy, and paddled gently across the mouth of South 
river and into the Shenandoah, while George experi- 
mented on us at long range with the recovered kodak 
as we approached to ascertain if it was in good working 
order, the experiment appearing to prove satisfactory, 
as he said nothing to the contrary when we joined him 
a few minutes later to wait for Lacy; the Colonel im- 
proving the opportunity to load and light his perennial 

ipe. 

"ie Lacy approached we re-embarked and joined him, 
turning our bows down stream and beginning the de- 
scent of the most beautiful Shenandoah, whose bright, 
sparkling waters stretched away before us invitingly the 
full length of the river, as with steadily moving paddles, 
their dripping blades flashing mirror-like in the sun as 
they rose and fell on alternate sides of the canoes, with 
the water falling in a spray of living diamonds at each 
stroke and furrowing away in snowy little ripples from 
our bows, we gladly and with light hearts responded to 
the invitation. ‘ 

The landscape at the head of the Shenandoah is a 
lovely one. Qn the right, close at hand, tower the 
domes and walls of the Blue Ridge, clothed in living 
green to their summits. On the left the bluff-like banks 
rise steeply from the water, while behind them, and al- 
most in our front, as the river winds a little to the left, 
the towering peak at the southern end of Massanutton, 
some six or seven miles away, rises in a grand, sweep- 
ing slope from the trees near the river to the sharply 
pointed summit a couple of thousand feet or so above; 
with the long, wall-like crest of the range sloping away 
behind the peak in a diminishing blue haze down the 
valley in a converging line with the wave-like slopes of 
the Blue Ridge, until the two ranges melt away in a 
faint blue haze and sink into the nearer tree tops before 
apparently uniting and closing the narrow valley into 
which our rippling stream boldly plunges. 

We easily portaged the loose stone dam a mile and 
a half below Port Republic by lifting and sliding the 
canoes over its crest and down its sloping face into the 
swift water below. 

We found a mile or two of splendid rapids between 
here and the Lewis dam, the entire distance being one 
more or less continuous down hill shoot, the river being 
quite narrow and the shoots down the steep and short 
gravelly pitches consequently deep, and the water strong, 
rough and rolling in spite of the unusually low stage; 
and shout after shout went up from the lungs and throats 
of the party as the canoes pitched over the verges and 
down the rough. foaming slopes of the successive shoots. 
testifying to the delightful and exhilarating character of 
the sport. 

“Commodore. wasn’t the battle of Port Republic 
fought along here gomewhere?” asked Lacy as we 
landed on the broad. flat crest of the massive four foot 
log and stone dam above the Lewis mill, and, seeking a 
shady spot. sat down to enjoy a rest and a smoke before 
portaging the dam. 

“Yes.” 1 ed. as I applied a match tp the end of 
my cigar av puted i int a godt Mem. We are right 


opposite the battle field. The fight was thickest and hot- 


test all along out there in the fields and oyer toward 
the mountains. The mill race below there was full of 
Federal soldiers at one time, and they made it very hot 
for Jackson’s men. Lewiston, the old Lewis mansion 
over near the mountains, was in the very thick ‘of the 
fight. A Federal battery of artillery was stationed in 
the dooryard and did deadly execution among Jack- 
son’s troops before it was finally captured and held 
after a desperate hand to hand struggle which followed 
a flank movement along the mountain side in which it 
was taken and retaken several times, being finally held 
by the Confederates, which terminated the battle, the 
Federal forces being utterly routed.” 

“It was a pretty hot little battle, I have always heard,” 
the Colonel remarked, as, having finished his pipe, he, 
according to his usual custom, lit a cigar “to take the 
taste out of his mouth,” Lacy always declared, as that 
pipe of the Colonel’s was strong and rank to a degree 
that not the bravest and most inveterate smoker in our 
party —barring the Colonel—would have had the courage 
to tackle it. 

“Tt was a hot fight,” I replied. “It was not a great 
battle, like Gettysburg or Malvern Hill, with a hundred 
thousand men on a side. I think there were not more 
than twelve or fifteen thousand men on either side in 
this fight, but, considering its size, there was not a 
bloodier or more deadly battle in the entire war. Gen- 
eral Jackson is said to have remarked at its close that 
the dead outnumbered the living.” 

“Jackson shut Fremont out by burning the bridge over 
North River at Pork Republic, didn’t he?” asked George. 

“Yes,” I replied, as I lit a fresh cigar. ‘He had de- 
feated Fremont at Cross Keys, a few miles away on the 
other side of the river, a day or so before, and then, 
withdrawing his army across North River, or to the 
Port Republic side, he burned the bridge and thus cut 
Fremont off from rallying and coming to the assistance 
of Shields.” 

“Couldn't they ford?” asked George. 

“No; the river was high and could not be forded. I 
met a gentleman a few years ago who was in the fight 





“AFTER SLIDING OUR CANOES OVER THE DAM.” 


with Jackson’s army, and in speaking about it he told 
me a thrilling account of how he saw a young Con- 
federate officer drowned right before his eyes in attempt- 
ing to swim the river on his horse. In company with a 
few others, who remained on Fremont’s side on some de- 
tail or other, he was cut off by the burning of the bridge, 
and to avoid capture he attempted to swim the river 
just below the bridge—you know how full of reefs that 
pool is. Well, his cao became entangled in the reefs 
in some manner, and both 
drowned.” 

“Couldn’t anybody help them in any way, I wonder?” 
queried the Colonel. 


“I suppose not,” I answered. “My friend said there 
were no boats at hand, and no one dared ride or swim 
a into the river after him for tear of sharing the same 
ate.” 

“IT can readily understand that,” said George, “for in 
high water this is not a stream to take any liberties 
with.’ 

“T should think not,” I replied. 

“How about the rest of the party? 
irowned?” George asked. 

“He did not say,” I replied, as I threw away my cigar 
stump and walked over toward my canoe, “but I sup- 
pose not. We might as well portage the dam and go 
on; its getting toward lunch time, and we want to make 
Walker’s far lunch.” 

“Yes, I am getting hungry already,” Lacy said. “How 
did Jackson’s troops cross South River to reach the 
battle field, I wonder?” he added, as the others rose and 
followed me to the canoes. “There was no bridge over 
that stream at that time, and the battle field is this side 
of it, so they must have crossed it.” 

“Jackson extemporized a bridge by running wagons 
out across the stream, the water being a little over axle 
deep in that small stream. A plank was laid down across 
the running gear and a narrow little bridge thus formed, 
wide enough for one man at a time. and the troops 
hustled over in single file on the run.” 

- “That must have been a tedious operation,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Yes, and it would have been a snap for Shields’ 
troops if they had been at hand to receive them,” said 
George. 

“Yes, it would indeed.” I replied. “but the battle was 
fought a couple of miles or so down the river. and 
there were no Union troops at hand to obstruct the 
crossing,” as I pulled my canoe up out of the water. 
half her length on to the broad. flat. road-like crest of 
the dam, “and while it was tedious work, Jackson’s men 
got there just the same” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Str THomas Lipton has cabled his American rep- 
resentative, Mr. David Barre, that Shamrock II. would 
be launched on Saturday, April 20, and that the boat 
would be christened by the Marchioness of Dufferin. 
The alterations that have been made on Shamrock I. 
have been completed, and the first race between the two 
boats is scheduled for May 4. Shamrock II. will con- 
tinue to race in English waters until about the second 
week in June, sailing her last races during the Glasgow 
exhibition on June 8 and 9. She will then be dis- 
mantled and prepared for the ocean voyage. Shamrock 
II, will come across under the same rig that was used 
on Shamrock I. in 1899. It is expected that she will ar- 
rive in American waters early in July. 


History of the Development of the 
Racing Yacht. 


Mr. THomas H. Macpona pn, of the Bridgeport Y. C., 
delivered the following lecture at the Yachtsmen’s Club, 
47 West Forty-third street, New York city, on Wednes- 
day evening, April 3, 1901. The lecture was illustrated by 
stereopticon views: 

The history of yachting is the history of the develop- 
ment of the racing yacht. Just as speed contests among: 
horses have served to develop the thoroughbred, so have 
the rivalries engendered among boat owners contributed 
to improve the “going” qualities of racing yachts. 

The origin of the sailing vessel is lost in the gloom of 
antiquity. Ages before the dawn of history, perchance, 
some primeval savage ferried himself across from shore 
to shore upon a simple log of wood. True to the same 
instinct that taught him to point his stone arrow, he 
sharpened one end of the log, and thus mayhap contrived 
the first vessel’s bow. It may have been that the first 
sail was nothing more than the branch of a tree, held 
aloft, that favoring breezes might aid his short passage. 

When this occurred we have no means of knowing. Cer- 
tain it is that it was a period so remote that the mirid 
falters in attempting to grasp the immense space of time 
that must have elapsed since then. Records of the Stone 
Age, as revealed in the Swiss débris and the Irish bogs, 
have preserved for us many types of the primitive boat. 
These were, for the most part, logs hollowed out. Many 
of them present evidences of no mean degree of skill on 
the part of our ancient brother mariners. This style of 
boat building exists even to the present day. In the 
National Museum in Washington is a boat of this descrip- 
tion, and a remarkable craft she is; over 6oft. in length 
and of 8ft. beam, she was hewn by the natives of 
Noothan for Moquilla, one of their chiefs. The immense 
log was hollowed out, then filled with water. Bark fires 
were lit near the sides, sufficient to heat the log, but not 
to burn it. By this means was formed what experts have 
decided to be a well-modeled boat, and one whose lines 
are said to resemble those of the American Line steamer 
New York. 

Probably the oldest type of sailing vessel in existence 
to-day is the Chinese junk. The Chinese, as a race, have 
practically stood still for 2,000 years. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the Mongolian boat of to-day should differ 
scarcely at all from its prototype of twenty centuries 
agone. The Chinese vessels present the germ of many 
points of merit in design, but, like all things Chinese, they 
seemed to have been stopped in their development in some 
past age, and to never have progressed beyond that point. 
The Chinese junk is a fairly good sea boat, and in running 
with wind free makes fair speed, but in a thresh to wind- 
ward is hardly to be considered with our fin-keelers of 
the present time. 

About the most progressive, or at least aggressive, of 
the nations of Europe of 1,000 years ago were the 
Norsemen, or Vikings, of what is now Norway and 
Sweden. Those fierce sea rovers, half pirate and half 
trader, covered the bleak northern seas with their swift 
ships, and placed all contiguous countries under tribute. 

A viking ship was exhibited in Chicago in the World’s 
Fair of 1893. In many respects the lines of the hull of 
this vessel closely resemble those of the best modeled 
yachts of to-day. She was built in exact duplicate of the 
hull of a viking ship that was dug up in Norway. a few 
years ago, and that had lain in its grave for over ‘1,000 
years. The original was undoubtedly the property of 
some famous leader of those old freebooters, as it was the 
custom to inter the ship with the dead body of such as 
those who by unexampled bravery or ferocity had made 
their mark as leaders among their fellows. 

Tradition says that the Dutch galliott was an evolution 
ot the viking ship. This vessel has the high after deck 
so fantiliar in the ships of Columbus. models of which 
were seen in this country during the Chicago Fair. 

They were for their time fairly good sea-going ves- 
sels, and when down wind or with sheets well started 
pretty fair sailers. 

There is little or no evidence to be found, however, in 
the meager data at hand, that would lead us to believe 
that pleasure vessels were in use much before the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. It is true that the 
word “yacht” had entered into our language at a much 
earlier date, but it is alse probable that it was used to 
designate merely a fast boat. 

The word “yacht” means speed. It is a Dutch word 
and, literally translated, means “to hasten” or “to hurry.” 
It found its way into the Rogiish language in 1660. In 
that year the Detch East India Company presented 


Charles II. of England with a boat named 

which designated a “yacht.” meaning thereby a fast 
vessel. les was pleased with the pgesent, and in the 
following year designed for himself a vessel of 
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The course was laid from Greenwich to Gravesend and 
return. Charles II. steered his own Vessel and won the 
race—the first record of a match race between yachts, and 
also of an amateur helmsman. 


The First Regularly Organized Yacht Club. 


The first regularly organized yacht club was the Cork 
Harbor Water Club, now the Royal Cork Y. C., and 
which was organized in 1720 in Cork Harbor, Ireland. 
Available records tell us little of interest about the num- 
ber, size or character of the boats of their fleet, and it 
a probable that they were for the most part simply row- 

ats. 

_ The present Royal Yacht Squadron, the premier yacht- 
ing organization of England, was organized in 1812 at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. There wére no boats of more 
than 35 tons enrolled; all were heavily built, and it is 
likely that they were, for the greater part, merely modi- 
fied revenue cutters. It is with the organization of the 
Yacht Squadron, however, that the true yachting age 
begins. Prior to this time the interest had been but 
spasmodic, and there was no organized movement looking 
to the promotion of this truly royal sport. 

About this time there had been developed—one in Eng- 
land and one in America—two distinctive types. of one- 
masted vessels of comparatively small size. The English 
vessel was known as a “cutter,” and the American type as 
the “sloop.” The cutter derived its name from the work 
that it was principally used for, that is the cutting out of 
smugglers and other vessels engaged in unlawful traffic 
by the customs authorities of England. The cutter was a 
vessel that was obliged to go to sea at all times, and in all 
conditions of weather, and consequently a rig was devised 
that would admit of the greatest degree of safety at all 
times and still give a maximum of efficiency in speed, as 
a vessel that was not fast would be of little use in chasing 
the fleet smuggling craft that abounded in English waters 
in that day. The cutter rig consists of a mainsail, fore 
staysail, topsail, jib and flying jib. The peculiarities of 
the cutter rig consisted in the fact that the jib was set 
flying, and the bowsprit was so made that it could be 
“housed” —that is, taken inboard in heavy weather. This 
enabled them to reduce sail in a very complete and 
expeditious manner. The cutter rig is a very graceful 
and well proportioned sail plan. 

In the sloop rig there were but two principal sails—the 
mainsail and the jib. The mainsail was an immense affair, 
laced to the boom; the jib was almost as big and was also 
laced to a boom. Sometimes a sloop carried a gaff topsail 
and sometimes a flying jib, but these sails were really 
auxiliary, and only used under favorable conditions. This 
rig was found to be all right for sailing in inland waters 
or in well-protected roads and waterways, but was not a 
very manageable one for outside, deep-water sailing, where 
heavier seas and winds were to be met with. The great 
amount of canvas, especially in the jib, rendered quick 
handling somewhat difficult. 

As far as I have been able to discover, the first yacht 
designed for specific purpose, namely, that of defeating a 
rival who had been rather too successful, was the case of 
Pearl, designed by Philip Sainty for the Marquis of 
Angelsey, some time between the years 1820 and 1830. 
Capt. Kenealy, the yachting editor of Outing, states that 
Philip and his brother Robert were‘ originally beat 
builders of Wivenhoe, England. Finding, however, that 
building and sailing smugglers was more remunerative, if 
more hazardous, than constructing and selling fishing 
smacks, they engaged in this illicit occupation. Philip’s 
skill in designing and their combined skill in handling 
their boats soon made their name a terror to the revenue 
officers. Many a fine cargo of rum, silks, tobacco and 
other highly dutiable goods did these bold sea rovers run 
into some sheltered coye on the English coast. It is said 
that when very hard pressed they would seek some sure 
retreat with their vessel, and after disposing of the cargo 
would burn the boat for the purpose of obtaining the 
copper fastenings in her. Philip Sainty would then 
design another and faster craft, and with this new law 
evader they would continue their profitable smugglings. 
The longest lane must have a turning, however, and in 
the fullness of time these bold smugglers were caught 
and ignominiously jailed. King George, however, is said 
to have had a soft spot in his heart for smugglers, re- 
membering the work they had done on the English ships 
in Napoleonic wars, and so the brothers Sainty were not 
submitted to any indignity in prison. 

About this time Pearl, the Marquis of Angelsey’s fine 
cutter yacht, was getting some unceremonious drubbings 
from the Duke of York’s Phcebe. This was more than a 
hero of Waterloo could reasonably stand, especially as the 
Duke of York began to crow over his victories in a most 
provoking manner. The Marquis knew that the only 
man that could build a boat which would lower the colors 
of York was Philip Sainty, and he was in jail in Chelms- 
ford Prison. The Marquis arranged for an interview with 
Sainty. He asked him if he would build him a boat that 
could beat the Duke of York’s craft, provided he obtained 
a pardon: Sainty thought that he could, and is said to 
have replied that he would do so, provided that he could 
also get a gun brig to build at the same time. The 
Marquis obtained a pardon for the brothers and the new 
yacht was built. She was also named Pearl, and it is on 
record that she lowered the colors of the Duke’s yacht in 
such a decisive manner that she soon found no com- 
petitor to race against. 

The next time Pearl was heard of was in Bermuda 
Harbor in the first international race on record. In 
1849 the old cutter put into Bermuda on a cruise. Brenda, 
an American schooner, flying the burgee of the New 
York Y. C., which was then just organized, happened to 
touch at the same point for stores. A match was arranged, 
and the American won the race by about 55 seconds, the 

. length of the course not being stated. Pearl was the 
first yacht with the distinctive cutter rig. Her owner, the 
Marquis of Angelsea, may be said to be the father of 
British yachting, and all his descendants have been patrons 
of the sport in its best form. 

In this'‘country the first yacht, in the modern sense, was 
one bufit for and owned by Capt. George W. Crownin- 
shield, of Salem, Mass., in 1808. She was of 22 tons bur- 
den, and'said to be very fast. In 1812 she was made a 

teer, and is said’ to have captured three prizes. In 

Od devs the became a Gloucester Sshing bos. In 1816 

was inl Salem Cleopatra’s Barge for Benjamin W. 
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Crowninshield, another of the famous family of Crownin- 
shields, and direct ancestor of B. B. Crowninshield, the 
Yous: Boson designer who is building Independence for 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson. This vessel was magnificently 
fitted up, and is said to have cost $50,000. She was said 
to have been almost the exact dimensions of the sloop 
Mayflower, but, of course, very different in appearance 
and lines, 

In 1839 came the centerboard schooner Sylph, Martin 
Van Buren, Gladiator, Petrel, Rapids, John C. Stevens, 
Mary Taylor, and finally, in 1846, Maria, of which more 
later, for here dawns the world-famous America, and 
with her advent rises the glorious sun of the golden age 
of yachting. 


The New York Y. C. Organized, 


The New York Y. C. was organized in 1844 on board 
the famous old schooner Gimcrack in New York Harbor. 

Com. Stevens undertook the management of the helm 
of this newly born organization, and right well he cared 
for his trust. As in England, there were few yachts: even 
in the cruising sense, and but one that could be called a 
racing yacht, that just mentioned, Maria, from the design 
of Robert Livingstone Stevens, and was built by William 
Capes, of Hoboken, in 1844. Maria was a scientific racing 
machine, and in many particulars may be said to have 
been the prototype of the modern racing yacht of to-day. 
She was 11oft. over all, 26ft. 8in. beam, with a draft of 
water 6in. under the forefoot, and increasing to 5ft. 3in. 
aft. Her bow was long, hollow and very sharp. She 
carried her great beam well aft, and tapered but moder- 
ately to the stern. Her boom was tIooft. long and built 
hollow. «She carried outside and bolted to her, bottom 
about 20 tons of lead ballast, and was provided with two 
centerboards, the forward one lowering about 2oft. She 
was provided with the ordinary sloop rig of that day— 
that is, the jib and mainsail. The foot of the mainsail 
was O8ft., and that of the jib 7oft. Maria’s speed is 
said to have been marvelous. Authentic records state 
that she logged 17 nautical miles per hour in a smooth sea 
and a strong wind. She was beaten but twice, once by 
the schooner Coquette and once by the far-famed America. 
Both races were sailed outside in strong winds and a 
jump of a sea, conditions under which Maria was at her 
worst. 

About this time there was in the city of New York a 
shipbuilder named William H. Brown, who had made a 
national and, in fact, an international reputation on 
account of the advanced, scientific work turned out by 
his shipyard at the foot of Twelfth street, New York. In 
the year 1850 had taken place what was then and would be 
now a most remarkable event. This was the triple launch 
of three ocean-going steamers, in one of which all of 
the machinery was set up and steam made in the boilers 


so that the vessel started immediately on her trial trip’ 


under her own steam. Her paddle wheels began to re- 
volve the instant she touched the water. This occasion 
was graced by a number of the most distinguished names 
in the history of this country. Among those who sat 
down to a banquet in the moulding loft immediately suc- 
ceeding the triple launch were Daniel Webster, Horace 
Greeley, Cornelius Vanderbilt, William K. Collins, James 
T. Brady and many others. Daniel Webster made the 
first address, and in concluding said: 

“Among the names that were not born to die there will 
be none in the history of America more entitled to honor- 
able mention than that of William H. Brown. He is 
worthy of his noble Scotch ancestors. He has impressed 
this age in finance and mechanics, as they shook their own 
hills by their eloquence and their works more than a 
century agone. I greet you, sir, as a worthy successor of 
Hamilton and Cobden—giants of genius, who have made 
the world better for their lives—and I am proud to have 
the honor of proposing your health.” 


A Remarkable Prophecy. 


Mr. Brown in his reply, among other things, said: 

“T came to this city twenty-five years ago on a visit to 
my Uncle Noah, then engaged in shipbuilding. He 
launched a vessel or two every year, and persons came 
miles to see the event. After a time I felt interested in 
his work. I walked along the wharves and noticed the 
vessels as they arrived from foreign ports. I got the idea 
that ships to sail well ought to be sharp enough to cut the 
water easily, and those that I saw would go either way. 
You could hardly tell the bow from the stern. I asked 
my Uncle Noah to let me make a model. He laughed 
at my first attempt, and nothing I could say would con- 
vince him that such a boat as I favored would sail at 
all or be seaworthy. After that I got tired of being 
ridiculed, and worked along for three years without any 
encouragement for my ideas of the proper shape for a 
vessel. One day I branched out for myself. It was hard 
pushing, but I was determined, and though unknown, I 
would not give up. I shall never forget those years. 
First I built a sloop, then a schooner, then a brig, and last 
a ship. All this in three years. My black days were 
over and success had crowned my efforts. 

“My vessels sailed well and were popular. I made one 
rule from which I never deviated; that was to use the 
best timber to be had without regard to the cost, and 
always to combine strength with speed. I have done that 
by using hollow lines. I have altered all models gradu- 
ally, just a fraction, these twenty years, but never to 
sacrifice strength. Some of-my first vessels are as good 
to-day as when first launched. Greater speed can only 
be gotten now by increasing the size of the ship, not the 
shape of the model. 

“The Arctic, just launched, will cross the water in 
nine days. I will guarantee to build a steamer of 6,000 
tons to go over in seven. 

“T have built to date over 300 vessels,.and not one has 
yet been condemned or rejected. 

“Gentlemen, the day of wooden ships is nearly over 
for the present. Iron will ake its place. The paddle must 
give way to the screw propeller for ocean traffic, as the 
screw will yield more profit, but not comfort. 

“We are living in a wonderful age. In less than fifty 
years, before this century closes, we shall astonish the 
world. and then if we don’t lead the age we shall drop 
away from the spirit of it. 

--“T have a few thoughts to offer: First, we must have 
our canals worked by steam or we may lose our promi: 
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nence through our trade being diverted by railroads in 
years to come. 

“Next, we must have a railroad across the continent to 
California, to bring China to our doors. You can promote 
both of these enterprises, and who is more capable of 
doing it than the gentlemen of Wall street that I see 
before me to-day? 

“We need and will have an ocean telegraph. In this I 
can aid you. I shall lay the keels to-morrow for three 
steamers for my own use. If you, gentlemen,. will form 
a company and make the wire, I will put in one of those 
vessels, to be done when you are ready to lay it in the 
ocean, and we will have a telegraph in one year. I ask 
your serious thought to this matter. We can break- 
fast with the morning news from London just as well 
as wait ten days for it, and’ what a gain that will be for 
the world and for yourselves! I would like to join you 
in other enterprises, and would take some stock in steam 
canal boats, but my hands are now nearly full. 

“The steamers I am now building are the pioneers of 
a line that will go around the world. They shall be 
vessels that for speed, safety and comfort shall make our 
people proud. My route is to Aspinwall, rail across the 
Isthmus, Panama to San Francisco, thence across the 
Pacific to the Sandwich Islands, Hong Kong, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Suez—we will rail or cut a canal across here— 
Marseilles, Liverpool and then home. My steamers will 
run to Liverpool in.five days. They will be finally 1,200ft. 
long, 120ft. beam and will make 25 miles per hour. You 
look surprised, gentlemen, but there’s no trouble about 
doing it. My steamers are braced diagonally, and the 
larger they are to a certain point, with proper depth, the 
better sea boats they are; the more waves they can 
cut, and the faster they will go. The plan is entirely 
feasible, but it will take me ten or fifteen years to get 
around as far as Liverpool, and by that time I expect Mr. 
Collins to join me, that the two lines may not conflict. 
You see, gentlemen, that this will prevent me from 
taking very prominent part in other enterprises.” 

What a remarkable series of prophecies! Remember 
that all this was said over fifty-one years ago! The tele- 
graph was then just six years old. At that time only the 
most progressive regarded steam ocean-going vessels as 
little more than an experiment. Over fifteen years later, 
when a number of California capitalists proposed to build 
the very road prophesied by Mr. Brown, they were ridi- 
culed the length and breadth of the country as impos- 
sible dreamers. Many of my hearers are familiar with the 
reception of the proposition to build the first ocean tele- 
graph cable met with in this country and England. Here 
we have the prediction of the five-day steamer to Liver- 
pool, a prophesy that has been practically realized to- 
day. Mr. Brown stated the length of the steamer would 
be 1,200ft.—we have reached two-thirds of that already. 
He noted the passing of wooden ships, the substitution of 
the screw propeller for the paddle wheel, the building of 
the Suez Canal and the 25-mile an hour steamer. Truly, a 
wonderful series of prophesies. 

There is one statement in Mr. Brown’s remarkable 
series to which I wish to call particular attention, as it 

-is of peculiar interest from the yachting standpoint, and 

that is where he says he obtained the normal lines by 
abolishing the bluff-bowed vessels and substituting the 
hollow lines that were afterward made so famous in 
America. 

That Mr. Brown built America in his yard on East 
River, New York, of course cannot be doubted, and from 
a careful examination of such data as I have been able to 
obtain, I am forced to the belief that to Mr. W. H. 
Brown should also go much of the credit for the design of 
this truly wonderful and epoch-making boat. 

Who but a man that knew exactly what he proposed to 
do would write such a letter as this?: 

Dated in 1850, the same year that the prophecies I have 
cited were made, every expression it contains shows the 
confidence of the man in what he proposed to do: 

New York, Nov. 15, 1850.—George L. Schuyler, Esq. 
Dear Sir: I propose to build for you a yacht of not less 
than 140 tons custom house measurement on the following 
terms: 

The yacht to be built in the best manner, coppered, 
rigged, equipped with joiner’s work, cabin and kitchen 
furniture, table furniture, water closets, etc., ready for sea. 

You are to designate the plan of the interior of the 
vessel and select the furniture. 

The model, plan and rig of the vessel to be entirely at 
my discretion, it being understood, however, that she is 
to be a strong, sea-going vessel and rigged for ocean 
sailing. 

For this vessel complete and ready for sea you are 
to pay me $30,000 upon the following conditions: 

When the vessel is ready, she is to be placed at the 
disposal of Hamilton Wilkes, Esq., as umpire, who, after 
making such trials as are satisfactory to him for the 
space of twenty days, shall decide whether or not she is 
faster than any vessel in the United States brought to 
compete with her. 

The expense of these trials to be borne by you. 

If it is decided by the umpire that she is not faster 
than every vessel brought against her. it shall not be 
binding upon you to accept her and pay for her at: all. 

In addition to this, if the umpire decides that she is 
faster than any vessel in the United States, you are to 
have the right instead of accepting her at that time to 
send her to England, match her against anything of her 
size built there, and if beaten, still to reject her alto 
gether. 

The expense of the voyage out and home to be borne by 
you. The test of speed in England to be decided by any 
mode acceptable to you and consented to by you in 
writing. Respectfully yours, 

W. H. Browy. 

How many builders. to-day would undertake such a 
task? How many even of our best naval architects would 
care to design and build a boat under such a guarantee? 


English Press Comments on America, 


In the issue of the Illustr London News of March 
15, 1851, appeared this descriptien in the news columns 
of the paper: 

“The yacht, of which we Have engraved a sketch, is 


now building at New York ta comipete with the English 


yachts next summer at Cowes. 
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“The builder, Mr. William H. Brown, is to receive 
about one-third more than her value (say 24 pounds a 
ton) if she succeeds in outsailing any competitors of the 
same tonnage in England. Her construction is on a novel 
principle. rawing 10ft. of water aft, she tapers away 
forward to but half that draft, and is totally without any 


gripe. 

“Aft, her keel is about join. deep, diminishing in depth 
forward and gradually ascending in a graceful curve into 
cut-water and stem. Her tonnage is to be 175; length 
over all, ogft.; extreme breadth, 23ft. 6in., and depth of 
hold, oft. Her timbers are spaced a foot apart, and filled 
in on both sides with 18 pigs, or bars, of iron, which 
weigh 1.200lbs, each and have small projections or shoul- 
ders which let into the timbers and prevent any contact 
with outs‘de planking. . 

“In addition, 18 pigs of 1,200lbs. each are placed on 
the main keel, fitting exactly between the timbers. She 
has, therefore. upward of 21 tons of ballast, built and 
tightly wedged into her sides. As she only requires about 
as much more ballast, it is easily calculated that she will 
be able to stow it and leave plenty of room inside. 

“She is cross-braced inside with long iron bands, well 
secured to the timbers. 

“The intelligent foreman, Mr. Steers, as well as the 
American gentlemen who are to own her if she succeeds, 
are very sanguine of success. : 

“This is an original and spirited undertaking, and 
will, if successful, completely alter the present system of 
yacht architecture. E 

“We do not, however, think she can compete with the 
sharp and deep English yachts. ; 

“Whatever the result may be, it cannot fail of being 
extremely interesting and valuable for both countries. 

“As a model she is artistic, though rather of a depar- 
ture from old-established ideas of naval architecture.” 

In this account there are two or three things that are of 
great interest at this time as bearing on the real origi- 
nators of this famous craft. You will note that the first 
paragraph states that her builder is Mr. William H. 
Brown. In another paragraph Mr. Steers is spoken of as 
the foreman of the yard. And again mention is made of 
the “American gentlemen who are to own her if she suc- 
ceeds,” leaving the inference that if she is not a success 
they are not to accept her. a 

I am aware that most of the yachting authorities of 
to-day give to Mr. George Steers the entire credit of the 
design and construction of the America. And I am also 
aware that the journal I have just quoted, the Illustated 
London News, in a later article, says that America was 
designed and constructed solely by George Steers and his 
brother Henry. 

It seems to me that there can be little doubt as to 
where the vessel was built. That this credit should go 
to Mr. Brown, I cannot question. That he was the sole 
author of her lines, I, of course, cannot say. Mr. Arthur 
Brown, late of Fairfield, Conn., a son of Mr. W. H. 
Brown, states in a letter signed by him that Mr. Steers 
was a foreman in the moulding loft, and that he cut the 
model of America after Mr. W. H. Brown’s immediate 
direction. } , 

In any event, America was completed in the spring 
of 1851. She was tried out in a couple of races in New 
York harbor, against the Maria, in one of which she 
was beaten by the sloop, and the other of which she won: 
The latter was outside the Hook and in a jump of a sea. 

She was then fittted up for the ocean voyage and sent 
across the Atlantic to Havre, where she shipped her 
racing rig, and, taking her owner, Com. J. C. Stevens, 
aboard, she sailed for Cowes, then as now the yachting 
center of Britain. 

The English yachtsmen hardly knew how to take her. 
Her rig was somewhat of a surprise, the absence of a 
jib-boom and a foretopmast being comparatively notice- 
able. Then, too, her hull was such as they had never 
seen before. : 

The London News said of her as she lay just outside 
Cowes: ‘“‘Accustomed as we have been to witness the 
symmetrical models of ‘our own yachts, we confess our 
opinion falters when a model of an entirely different 
construction, so contrary in every respect, both in build 
and rig, is presented to us. In our former remarks we 
termed America to be a departure from established 
ideas of naval architecture, which all must candidly con- 
fess to be the case. In lieu of straight lines we have 
curved and hollow lines; instead of spars loaded with rig- 
ging, top hamper and numberless small sails, we have 
stately masts with scarcely a rope to support them; the 
sropelling power being in substance rather than in sum. 
in fact we have before us, instead of ‘the phantom ship,’ 
a ‘rakish, piratical-looking craft, whose appearance in 
bygone days would have struck terror into the soul of 
many a ‘homeward-bounder.’ ” 

America carried on this occasion a crew of seven men 
before the mast, and thirteen all told. A lucky number. 

The fast new English cutter Laverock had come out 
of Cowes to America’s anchorage to courteously show 
her up and incidentally have a scrub race with her and 
get an inkling of ‘her quality, as far as speed was con- 
cerned. Capt. Kenealy says that the racing fever was 
hot in Com. Stevens’ veins. As .soon as he saw 
Laverock tack and lie to with her jib sheets to wind- 
ward he cou'd. not, for the life of him, resist having a 
brush with the Britisher. Quoting here from Com. 
Stevens’ own words as reported on his return: 


“The news had spread like wildfire that the Yankee 


clipper had arrived and that the Laverock had gone down 
to show her the way up. The yachts and vessels in the 
harbor. the wharves and even the windows of houses were 
filled with spectators watching with eager eyes the event- 
ful trial. They saw we could not escape, for the Laverock 
stuck to us, sometimes lying to and then tacking around 
us, evidently showing she had no intention of quitting 
us. We were loaded with extra sails and with beef and 
pork enough for an East India voyage, and were 4 or Sin. 
too deep in the water. We got up sail with heavy hearts; 
the wind had increased to a six-knot breeze, and after 


letting Laverock go for about 200yds., we were ashamed: 


to wait longer, and started in her wake. 

“T have seen and have been in many exciting 
trials on sea and shore. I made the match with the horse 
Eclipse against Sir Henry, and had heavy sums both for 
myself and friends on the result, I saw Eclipse lose the 
first heat, and four-fifths of the second without at 
one-hundredth - trepidation 


part of the responsibility or 
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felt at the Sout of being beaten in this eventful trial 
by Laverock. During the Erst five minutes not a sound 
was heard, save, perhaps, the beating of our anxious 
hearts or the ripple of the waters upon her sword-like 
stem. The captain was crouched down upon the floor of 
the cockpit, one hand upon the tiller and his stern, un- 
altering gaze upon the vessel ahead. The men were mo- 
tionless as statues, with their eager eyes fastened upon 
Laverock with a fixity almost supernatural. Over us 
swelled the beautiful curves of her sails. It could not and 
it did not last long. Slowly but surely we crept upon her. 
Inch by inch we moved to windward of her wake. and 
in a few tacks fairly weathered her. The agony was 
over, and we came to anchor fully a quarter of a mule 
ahead of her.” 

This little scrub race is said to have destroyed all the 
plans which Com. Stevens and his friends had in view. 
None of the English yachts seemed particularly anxious 
to try conclusions with the speedy Yankee. 

After many offers to sail a match race with any schooner 
in the English fleet, and then with any cutter, Com. 
Stevens found it practically impossible to make a match. 
He then determined to enter his boat in the regatta for a 
$500 cup arranged by the Royal Yacht Squadron, to be 
sailed on Aug. 20, round the Isle of Wight, and without 
time allowance. From the yachting point of view, this 
was the most momentous decision ever made by a yachts- 
man. For that comparatively insignificant cup, costing 
less than an ordinary 21ft. catboat, that piece of metal, 
neither particularly well designed nor executed, has. be- 
come the most famous and most coveted sporting trophy 
the world has ever known, the blue ribbon of the seas, 
the America Cup. 


America’s First Race in England. 


To-day this one-time humble trophy stands at the head 
of everything yachting; won in a most unusual and un- 
expected manner, and successfully defended against every 
and all challengers for a full fifty years. A record to be 
proud of for all our days. 

The interest shown in the race was something enor- 
mous. It was unprecedented in quiet, rather stolid Eng- 
land. Again quoting from the Illustrated London News: 





The race of Friday furnished our yachtsmen with an 
opportunity of ‘realizing,’ as our transatlantic cousins 
would say, what those same dwellers beyond the sea can 
do when afloat and in competition with ourselves. None 
doubted that America was a very fast sailer, but her 
prowess had not been measured heretofore. 

When it became known that she was entered for Fri- 
day’s contest for the Cup, the most intense interest was 
developed by all classes, and even Her Majesty and the 
court felt the influence of the universal curiosity to see 
how the stranger, of whom such wonderful things were 
said, would acquit herself. 

Eighteen vessels were scheduled to start, ranging from 
Brilliant, a three-masted schooner of 392 tons, down to 
Volante, a cutter of 48 tons. Fifteen actually started. 
The preparatory gun was fired at 9:55 and the starting 
gun at 10 o'clock. 

America had provided herself with a new jib topsail 
and spread it to the breeze for the first time. A thing of 
life and beauty she was as she moved off in the great 
procession. 

The beauty of the cut and set of her sails attracted 
universal attention. She seemed in no disposition to 
hurry, however. Gypsy Queen, which had the full 
strength of the tide, took the lead and kept it for some 
time, with Beatrice, Volante, Constance and Arrow hunt- 
ing her in the order named. ° 

The smallness of America’s rig, as compared with the 
others, also attracted attention. Her gaff topsail, for 
instance, hoisted to the short and slender main topmast, 
looked insignificant indeed. The flying jib, hoisted to the 
foremast head (she had no fore topmast), seemed neither 
of use nor ornament. 

Steamers, shore boats, yachts and craft of all descrip 
tions buzzed along each side of the course and stretched 
away for miles over the sea. 

It was a sight such as the Adriatic never beheld in all 
the pride of Venice. Such a sight as, beaten though we 
were, no country on earth else could offer, and confessedly 
was never seen here before. America gradually forged 
ahead, and at No Man’s Land buoy was fifth boat. Here 
a fresher breeze struck her, and careening gracefully to 
it, she soon began to drop one after another of the leaders, 
till within a half hour she had the entire fleet behind her. 
From this point to the finish it was simply a procession, 
with America a sure winner, barring accidents. There 
was a time in the race when she was fully six miles ahead 
of the nearest boat. After she rounded St. Catherine's 
Point she had only Aurora in sight behind her, and as 
the weather grew thick shortly afterward she too was 
lost to view. 

At the Needles America passed and saluted the royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert, with the Queen and Prince 
Consort on board. The Queen ‘waited till Aurora reached 
the Needles and then put back to Osborne, passing Amer- 
ica in the Solent. At 6 o'clock Aurora, still the second 
boat, was six miles astern. As victory was now assured 
to America, all the excursion vessels returned to Cowes. 

Thousands of people fringed the southern shore from 
West Cowes to the castle, eagerly awaiting the result, in 
spite of the gathering gloom and the threatening rain 
clouds that loomed up black along the northern shore of 
the strait. Just as darkness was settling down over the 
sea the well-known rig of the Yankee schooner was ob- 
served, and a few minutes later the boom of a gun from 
the flagship announced that the race was over, that the 
pride of the English yachts had been laid low, that the 
Cup was lost and won, and that the name of America 
had taken its place among the immortals. 

Aurora was the second boat in, her time being 8:58. 
It appears that while America was bucking the tide near 
the finish and almost becalmed, Aurora got a lucky streak 
of wind and came in a comparatively good second. 





There were three points in the race that Mr. George 
Schuyler thought were worthy of attention; they were: 

First. That starting wth a light westerly wind at 1o 
o'clock, the yachts turned -No Man’s. Land buoy about 
11:30, and while beating to the westward the wind fresh- 
en¢d to a good six-knot breeze for a short time, at the 
end’ of which America’s position was two miles to the 
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windward of the nearest yacht. The wind then died away 
and the yachts beat slowly against a head tide, America 
constantly widening the distance. At 3 o'clock the wind 
again freshened, and when America rounded the Needles 
Aurora, the nearest yacht, was, by all English account, 
fully eight miles astern, and the rest of the squadron 
were not to be seen. 

Second. That the wind again becoming light, the tide 
being ahead, America anchored winner of the Cup at 
8:34 and Aurora at 8:58. Had there been an allowance 
for time, according to Acker’s scale, in use at that time, 
America would still have been a winner by two minutes. 

Third. That the owner of Brilliant sent in a protest 
the next day against awarding the Cup to ‘America on 
account of her turning one buoy from the wrong side. 
As the instructions, however, were not explicit on. this 
point. the protest was not allowed. 

The day after the race America sailed for Osborne, as 
the Queen had expressed a desire to see her. Her 
Majesty, with the Prince Consort and suite, spent over 
half an hour on board. and had a thoroughly good look at 
the vessel, whose praises were being sung by all the 
papers. 

The Race for the Queen’s Cup. 


On the following Monday a race took place at Ryde 
for a cup presented by the Queen, in the expectation that 
America would start. As there wasn’t a six-knot breeze 
America would not start, but as the Illustrated London 
News said the next day: “Just before the vessels got in 
the rakish looking America was seen making her way 
round the Nab Light, and with a most extraordinary 
movement, made one reach from the light to Stroke Bay, 
and by another tack rounded Brill‘ant in grand style. TK 
accomplish the same task that America had just per- 
formed, Alarm took ten tacks and Volante at least twenty. 
She had started one hour and five minutes after the fleet 
and finished but twenty minutes behind the winner. She 
thus gained forty-five minutes on the entire fleet. Had 
she started in the race the same fortunate result would 
have greeted her as at*Cowes.” 

There were three important features in America which 
account for her success. In my opinion the first and most 
important of these was her sail plan. Her sails were 
made in Port Jefferson by a Mr. Wilson, the father of 
the Adrian Wilson who is the senior member of the 
well-known sailmakers of Boston at the present time. 
Her sails were laced to the boom, and they were flat. Not 
flat like a piece of board, but flat as it is understood to- 
day by the best yachtsmen. There was draft in the sails 
near the luff, but the after part was very flat. Another 
feature of the sails that. in my opinion, influenced her 
windward work very materially, was the exceedingly long 
luff in each sail. They were very long on the mast. This 
is a very important feature in windward work. 

The second was the marvelously well-moulded m‘dship 
section. So well was this designed that to-day, in Co- 
lumbia, admittedly the fastest yacht yet afloat, the same 
outlines are practically preserved. 

The third was the handling of the yacht in the race. 
The sailing master, Old Dick Brown, a well-known Sandy 
Hook pilot, was one of the best sailors of his day in 
this style of craft. and there is no doubt that his magic 
touch upon the tiller was a very important factor in the 
final result. 

The subsequent history of America is very interesting. 
She was sold in England by her owners to Lord Blaquire, 
who finally took her on a long cruise to the Mediterranean, 
and there sold her to Lord Templeton. He cruised in 
her one summer and then laid her up at Cowes, where 
she remained some time. She was then sold to Me. 
Pitcher, a boat builder of Northfleet, who practically re- 
built her. The lines were, however, carefully preserved, 
and when she left the yard she was in practically the same 
condition as when launched. 

In 1860 she was again sold to a Mr. Decie and taken 
to the West Indies. She was rechristened Camilla. Just 
before starting on her cruise she defeated the schooners 
Wildfire and Galatea in a race arranged by the Royal 
Western Y. C., of Plymouth. 

She returned from the West Ind’es in 1861 and in that 
year she sailed a few races with indifferent success, which 
is not to be wondered at, as she was then over ten years 
old and was in anything but good condition for racing. 

Mr. Decie then changed the name back to America, and 
in the following year sailed for Mobile, Ala., with her. 
Here she became a blockade runner in the War of the 
Rebellion, having been sold by Mr. Decie to a gentleman 
who for good reasons preferred to remain unknown. 

In April of 1861 she arrived off Savannah, Ga., as the 
blockade runner Memphis. her name again being changed. 
She was chased by the U. S. gunboat Wabash, and to 
avoid capture was scuttled and sunk in the St. John’s 
River, Fla. 

She now rested quietly in her watery bed for nearly 
five years. After the war the Government raised her, as 
she was an obstruction to navigation. She was fourd to 
be sound and seaworthy, and instead of breaking her up, 
as might have been done with a less famous vessel, the 
Government repaired her and fitted her out for a prac- 
tice ship for the naval cadets at Annapolis. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A contract for a cabin !aunch has been awarded to the 
Gas Engine Co. and Charles L. Seabury Co. by Mr. 
Frank Bement, of Toms River. N. J. She will be 6oft. 
long 1oft. beam, 32in. draft. There will be cabins fore 
and aft with deck space all around the houses. Between 
the two the deck will be flush, and at the after end of the 
forward house the wheel will be fitted. In the stern of 
the boat there will be a roomy cockpit. The machinery ° 
will consist of a 25 horse-power motor, which will be ~ 
placed in the center of the boat. A stack will be placad 
over the engine room so as to give the launch the ap- 
pearance of being driven by steam. The funnel will be 
used for ventilating the engine.room. She will be named 
Franeda. 

: nee 


Former Com. Henry C. Rouse, of the Seawanhaka 
Y. C., has chartered through Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane of this city the English built steam yacht Lady 
Godiva. . She is an auxiliary screw schooner, and was 
built ‘by the Laird Brothers at Birkenhead in 1890 from 
designs by Mr. St. Clare Byrne. She is 15oft. long and 
agit. beam. . 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 13.—Everything now points to the com- 
ing yachting season being the greatest in the history of 
the sport in Massachusetts. All of the clubs are making 

reat efforts in the racing line, and those who are looking 
or this kind of sport will have no occasion at the end 
of the season to find fault with the inducements offered 
by the regatta committees of the different clubs. Nearly 
all of the clubs of any prominence have made up their 
list of racing dates and from a glance at the total, when it 
shall have been compiled, it will be seen that all of the 
clubs are alive to the occasion and realize that this is 
the year for Massachusetts, when it is possible to create 
a lasting interest in the sport, much greater than has 
ever been shown in this State, which has always been 
noted for its aquatic sports. 

On the North Shore, at Annisquam, Gloucester and 
Newburyport, an unusually successful season is expected. 
The Annisquam Y. C. has already been heard from, and 
news of the racing dates of the American Y. C. is ex- 
pected every day. It is known that this club is making 
great efforts and that it will present more than its usual 
number of open events. This, of course, will mean that 
the interest in local yachting, in the events which are 
confined to club members, will increase accordingly. For 
a yacht club is most favorably known by its races. The 
social conditions of a club may attract a few, but the 
majority of the men who become members of yacht 
clubs always keep in mind the distinct purpose for which 
these clubs were founded. 

The East Gloucester Y. C. is one of the North Shore 
clubs which is preparing for a great season.- In fact yacht- 
ing generally around Cape Ann is taking a sudden impetus 
which bids fair to become permanent. The East Glouces- 
ter Y. C. is now well housed, and is attracting a large 
membership. There are now about 250 members en- 
rolled, and it has a fleet of more than fifty yachts. This 
may not seem a great number to some of the clubs that 
have a great membership, those which are wealthy and 
have fleets of yachts accordingly. Bux when it is con- 
sidered that many of the members of this club are from 
the summer colony, the membership seems to be very 
creditable. 

For a number of seasons past the club has made a 
feature of evening races, which have become very popu- 
lar. The courses for these are not very fong, but there 
is an element of danger connectd with a race in the dark 
which becomes exhilarating without the uncertainty of 
dire results. It makes a good school for the yachtsman, 
too, for it teaches him to sail by bearings and to find 
marks which he cannot see, even when close to them. 
The first of these evening races will be sailed on June 
5 and every succeeding Wednesday evening they will be 
continued up to and including Aug. 7. There will 
be a club championship in every class, the prizes, as in 
previous years, being pennants. The fixtures for the other 
races are as follows: 

May 30—Opening club race. 

June 17—Club race. 

July 4—Open race for all Cape Ann boats. 

Aug. 7 and 8—Y. R. A. open races. 

Aug. 31—Club race. 

Club cruise will be called at the option of the Com- 
modore. The principal event in this line will be sailed 
immediately after the race on Aug. 31. The fleet will 
proceed to Marblehead and Nahant, to participate in the 
Lynn Y. C.’s Y. R. A. open race, and afterward will sail 
across the bay to witness the races of the big yachts and 
fishing vessels for the Lawson cups. 

On the South Shore the clubs are no less active. The 
Duxbury is probably the most active of any of these 
clubs, and has laid out a good season’s racing. This 
club, like many of those on the North Shore, is made up 
principally of members of the summer colony. Great 
interest is manifested in the 18ft. knockabouts by mem- 
bers of this club, so great, in fact, that they were called 
last year the ‘‘Duxbury 18-footers.” Commencing June 
22, there will be races every Saturday for these boats 
until the close of the season. The schedule of the other 
races is as follows: 

June 17, Monday—Club race. 

July 4, Thursday—Club race. 

July 20, Saturday—Club race. 

Aug. 3, Saturday—Club race. 

Aug. 31, Saturday—Y. R. A. open. 

Sept. 2, Monday—Ladies’ day. 

The great interest which has been aroused in yachting 
-in New England is not confined, by any means, to the 
Massachusetts coast. At Bar Harbor there is growing 
up a fine, healthy fleet of yachts, and Islesboro and vicinity 
bids fair to become one of the greatest Eastern vachting 
centers. The Maine coast has long been known as a 
summer resort, but within the past few years its popu- 
larity has grown wonderfully. With the coming of 
greater numbers of summer visitors. it is not to be won- 
dered that yachting should become the principal sport. At 
Bar Harbor there is a fine fleet of 25-footers, which have 
furnished sport for the past three seasons. It started with 
a one-design class which was organized by a Boston man, 
and the fleet has grown steadily since. The interest in 
yachting is not confined to Bar Harbor, but has ex- 
tended all along the Maine coast. 

The House Committee of the Hull-Massachusetts, Y. C. 
has adopted a novel manner of placing interesting club 
matters before its members. A little paper called the Log 
has recently been issued which gives a prospectus of the 
coming season’s features and calls upon its members to 
send in any interesting news of the club for publication. 
It is suspected that the editor-in-chief of the little paper is 
John L. Amory, but he, being a modest man, -will prob- 
ably deny it. At all events the enterprise is a ,good 
one for the club, and is a credit to its organizers. The 
column in which the news notes will be printed will go 
by the inspiring title of, “Slivers.” 

It is announced that the club house at Hull will be in- 
formally opened on April 19. The landing stages will be 
put in place there on that date and also at the town house 
on Rowe’s Wharf and at the Dorchester club house at 
Commercial Point. The Hull club house will be opened 
for the season on June 8, and the Dorchester house will 
be opened April 18. The dormitories at the Hull club 
house have been Seueaity Selouatel and improyements 
have been made in the bathing department, 


~ 








Hanley has started on the Canada cup defender Cadillac, 
which ‘is being built for a syndicate of Chicago yaehts- 
men headed’ e Mr. John C. Shaw. During the past 
week the moulds have been put up and from now on the 
work of construction will be rushed. It is Mr. Hanley’s 
intention to have her all ready soon after the middle of 
next month. As might have been expected, Cadillac will 
be an improved Genesee. As Hanley has had great ex- 
perience and much success in building certerboard boats 
of her size, there is every reason to expect that she will 
give a good account of herself in the trial races. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts a rule was framed 
that every yacht competing in an Association race shall 
carry a:rac'ng flag at the peak of the mainsail, which shall 
be hauled down immediately after the race. The flag will 
be 18in. square, having a blue ground with a white star in 
the center, the size of the star to be one-third of the 
length of the flag. This rule will commend itself read-ly 
to any yachtsman who has been deceived by yachts carry- 
ing the racing numbers throughout the entire season, 
which have hung around the start:ng-Jine with no intention 
of racing. The official measurer was instructed in case of 
protest to measure the protested yacht immediately, if pos- 
sible, and, if not possible at the time, to inspect the yacht 
and take a complete inventory of everything on board and 
to measure as soon afterward as possible. The fact that 
sails are wet shall be no reason for not measuring. This 
is sort of legislation that has been awaited from the As- 
sociation, and it will do much to strengthen its cause 
among yachtsmen. 

The readers of Forest AND STREAM are probably by this 
time familiar with the details of Independence’s sail plan, 
which is a very large one indeed. Several yachtsmen have 
expressed the opinion that it is too large and will be a 
drawback to the boat, but this is a thing that can only be 
proved in practice. But the giving out of the sail plan. so 
that Herreshoff and Watson, who are already familiar 
with the lines and construction, can put the two together 
and draw comparisons, seems to be rather indiscreet, to 
say the least. It does not seem reasonable that the- de- 
signer of the Boston boat can give all of his powder to 
the two greatest yacht designers living and not have them 
beat him. A certain amount of publicity makes a yacht 
popular, but there is a limit to all things. In this case it is 
the opinion of many yachtsmen here that Crowninshield 
has made the mistake of his life. 

Illinois, which has had several trials, has not proved 
the success which first reports would lead people to be- 
lieve. It has been found that she carries a strong lee 
helm, which is not as it should be if the yacht is to have 
any great success. Many changes were made, but all to no 
avail. It has been finally decided to give her a new main- 
sail and to shift the center of effort aft. This will be 
done by shortening the jib and giving greater area to the 
mainsail. About 200!bs. of lead have been cut from the 
fin. It is expected that she will be put on the flat car and 
shipped West Monday. 

The work on Independence is progressing smoothly. 
Her deck is nearly all laid and many of the plates for 
the steel mast have been turned out. The sternpost rud- 
der is now being plated. 

Fred Lawley has an order for a centerboard 18-footer, 
which will be built by Shiverick, of Kingston. He is also 
hard at work on a 15ft. racer, which he hopes to have 
ready to enter in the opening race May 30. 

McIntyre, of Neponset, has three of the 18-footers of 
Starling Burgess design well along, and a fourth has been 
started. ‘ 

MacConnell Bros. have made the following sales: 
Knockabout Agnes to P. S. Estes, of Harvard College; 
J. and M. Praline to F. W. Bird, of Wnithrop;, cutter 
Tomboy to Joseph Battles, of Lawrence; sloop Nokomis 
to Dr. W. B. Osgood, of Boston, and the cutter Ouida to 
a member of the Boston Y. C, 

Embree, of Quincy Point, has launched the 25ft. rating 
yawl, designed by Starling Burgess for his uncle, Vice- 
Com. Walter Burgess, of the Boston Y. C. She will take 
her maiden sail Wednesday. 

Smith, of Quincy Point, has the 25-footer for Oscar B. 
Webber, of New York, and the 25-footer for W. D. Tur- 
ner, of the Boston Y. C., ready for launching. They will 
go into the water next week. 

At Lawley’s the Sloane 85ft. schooner is all. planked. 
The Parsons 46-footer and the Gibson 25-footer are about 
ready to go overboard. The Douglas 18-footer has been 
painted and her deck has been caulked. The deck is being 
laid on the Binney 7oft. steamer, and the house is being 
finished up on the 86ft. steamer of the same design. The 
Hurter 35-footer and the Lowell 25-footer are all planked. 
In the west shop the plating is going on the Eno 12oft. 
steamer, and the frames are out for the Crane 7oft. 
steamer. Joun B. KILieen. 


Senta. 


THE English-built cutter Senta arrived safely at Green- 
port, L. I, on the morning of April 10. Senta crossed 
the Atlantic in the worst season of the year and met with 
head winds and severe gales throughout the entire trip. 
She was the lightest built boat in her class in England and 
was constructed solely for racing, and it is really remark- 
able that she made an ocean passage with less injury to 
herself and those on board than large schooners have 
met with of twice her size that have been built for cruising. 

Senta was purchased by Mr. A. Howard Hinkle, of 
New York city, last December: Soon after she was 
bought work was begun on her to prepare the boat for 
the trip to America. Misfortune followed Senta from 
the beginning; first she went ashore in the Solent, and 
then put back for repairs. After being hauled out and 
surveyed she was found to be uninjured. On Feb. 1 she 
again started for Bermuda. and for forty-two days nothing 
was heard from her, and it was feared that she had been 
lost, but on March 16 she reached Hamilton, Bermuda, 
after encountering revolving winds and heavy seas nearly 
all the way, and being struck in mid-ocean by a hurricane. 
The boat behaved admirably, but the great strain was 
too much for her main rigging, and it parted. Temporary 
gear was rigged to save the mast from going over the 
side. A steamer nearly ran them down one morning about 
4 o'clock.” In spite of the signals from the yacht the 
steamer did not change her course until she was almost 
aboard the yacht, The steamer was painted a drab color, 


and in. the dim light of the early morning it was impos- 
sible to read her name. 

After spending several days at Bermuda getting the 
yacht in shape for the balance of the trip, Senta left for 
Greenport on March 19, but she ran into heavy weather 
and was obliged to put back, starting again the fol’ow’ng 
day, March 20. She had been out from Bermuda a week 
before the first of the gales was met. Nothing but the 
smallest bit of a square sail could be used to keep the 
yacht from broaching to. For three days she rode in 
this way, and was blown 254 miles to the south southeast. 
In spite of the oil bags heavy seas broke over the yacht. 
The starboard shrouds parted and the sail came down on 
the run at the same time. Temporary stays were used. 
About 250 miles from Montauk Point another gale was 
struck, and she was again driven off her course. Before 
she left England a temporary bulwark of planks heavily 
braced and fastened was built up around the sides of the 
yacht to protect the crew and support the life lines. One 
of the seas stove in this bulwark on the starboard quarter. 
Capt Esson’s mate left him at Bermuda. owing to a 
misunderstanding. All of the crew were made un of deep- 
water sailors, and all agreed with Capt. Esson that it was 
the worst weather they had ever encountered 


At the City Island Yards. 


THE bad weather that has prevailed up to last week has 
greatly delayed the work of fitting out yachts everywhere. 
In all the yachts at City Island rapid progress is now 
being made on nearly all of the boats laid up there. 
Hawkins’ yard looks rather empty now that Columbia has 
been launched. She is lying in the stream getting her 
spars and rigging in place; her mast was stepped w th the 
aid of a large wrecking tug. Carmita is also lying at an 
anchorage; she is fully rigged. and her crew is aboard 
awaiting orders. Some work has been done on the 70- 
footer Rainbow; her bottom is in much better condition 
than last year. The 70-footer Mineola has not been 
touched as yet. Work has begun on Emerald and Co- 
lonia. 

At the Jacob yard the schooner Amorita has been put 
overboard, and is lying in the basin; during the winter 
her lead has been lowered and a metal centerboard sub- 
stituted for the wooden one. The handsome cutter Queen 
Mab has been painted white, but the change is hardly an 
improvement. The cutter Hester will receive a new mast. 
The sloop design by Messrs. Gardner & Cox for Mr. Otto 
Lohrke is practically finished. and has been run out of 
the shop ready for launching; she is a good look ng boat 
with very fair accommodation in her cabin and a large 
cockpit. Mr. John Hyslop’s keel yawl is nearing comp!e- 
tion; her cabin work is being put in place. She has a 
large amount of room below and a small cockpit. Her 
narrow cabin house gives ample deck room. The launch 
that was designed by Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Barbey for 
Mr. E. Wetherbee is planked and the deck beams are in 
place. The centerboard knockabout, also designed by 
the same firm for Mr. Wetherbee, is ready for launching. 

At Wood’s yard the 43-footer designed by Messrs. Gard- 
ner & Cox is being planked; she is an extremely handsome 
boat in every particular. Her frames and floors all through 
the center of the boat are of steel, as are her deck beams, 
while the frames and deck beams in the ends are of wood; 
she is double planked. Wood has done remarkably fine 
work on her throughout. This boat bids fair to surpass 
in good looks any boat yet turned out by Messrs. Gardner 
& Cox. The Fife cutter Jessica is ready for launch ng. 
The raceabout designed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane. of the 
firm of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, has been 
launched and is now anchored in the harbor. This boat is 
built of mahogany and looks very well as she lies at her 
mooring. : 

At Byle’s yard the centerboard sloop Wacondah is un- 
dergoing a number of changes, and a gasoline engine ts 
being installed. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Southern Y. C., New Orleans, La., took place Thurs- 
day, April 4. The following officers were elected for the 
season of 1901-2: Com., A. Baldwin; Vice-Com., Theo. 
Grunewald: Rear Com., A. M. Cooke; Sec’y. L. D. 
Sampsell; Treas., James Buckley. Governing Commit- 
tee, Charles Janvier, Thomas Sully, Fritz Jancke, J. B. 
Campbell, P. S. Schneidau. House Committee, H. A. 
Hamilton. C. W. Smith, T. G. Stehle, W. M. Stout, 
Dudley Selph. Regatta Committee. Emile J. O'Brien, 
H. L. Burton, A. M. Aucoin. Fleet Surgeon, Dr. R. L. 
Riley; Meas., Holmes Harrison. 


Rue 
The New Rochelle Y. C. met April 12 at the 
Yachtsmen’s Club and decided to lease Harrison's 


Island in Echo Bay for club purposes. The island is 
owned by. Adrian Iselin, Jr. Com. Edward Kelly pre- 
sided, and after the meeting entertained the members at 


#. 
suppe aes 


The Columbia Y. C. on the Hudson river will have a 
new house at the opening of the season. It has been 
erected on the site of the former club house at th: foot 
of West Eighty-sixth street, and contains a number of 
fine rooms, including a club room, dining room and !ad es’ 
room. A spacious balcony skirts the front of the house, 
from which an excellent view of the Hudson is afforded. 


RReE 


Mr. Irving Cox will deliver the last lecture of the 
series at the Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty-third 
street. New York city, on April 24. “The Steam Yacht, 
Its History, Design and Development,” will be the sub- 
ject. 

The Spaulding St. Lawrence Boat Co., of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., has recently issued a handsome catalogue which 
contains descriputions, illustrations and prices of alco- 
vapor, naphtha, gas, gasoline ard electric launches in 
all sizes from 16ft. upwards. This firm: wilt gladly for- 
ward to any address this catalogue on the receipt of ap- 
plication. | 
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Fifteen Years’ Development of the 
90ft. Racing Yacht. 


IN pursuance of their commendable policy of satisfying 
the very natural and perfectly proper public curiosity as 
to what manner of yachts are being put afloat for the 
defense of the America Cup this year, Messrs. Lawson 
and Crowninshield, the owner and the designer of Inde- 
.pendence, have furnished the Scientific American with 
the sail plan of Independence, which is herewith repro- 
duced from the original blue-prints. At the same time, by 
the courtesy of J. Beaver Webb, the designer of the famous 
old Genesta and Galatea, we are enabled to present the 
sail, sheer and deck plans and midship section of the latter 
yacht, these plans being also reproduced from the original 
working drawings. 

It will be fifteen years ago this summer since the goft. 
cutter Galatea (her actual waterline length was 87ft., but 
she classes with the goft. Independence) came across the 
Atlantic to make the second attempt on the part of the 
typical English cutter to secure the America Cup. She 
and her sister, Genesta, may be said to have opened the 
latest period of the Cup contests, a period which has been 
far the most brilliant in the history of this memorable and 
long-drawn-out struggle. Although her genial owner, 
Lieut. Henn, one of the most thorough English yachts- 
men that ever crossed the water, sailed Galatea, not 
merely in the Cup races, but throughout the yachting 
season of the following year, she did little to add to the 
prestige of her predecessor, Genesta, whose performance 
stands to-day as the most creditable among the many 
English yachts that have competed for the Cup. We have 
chosen Galatea, however, for this comparison, because on 
the basis of waterline length, by which the modern racing 
yacht is classed, she lends herself admirably to compari- 
son with the goft. Independence of 1901. In our drawing 
the cutter of 1886 is thrown in shadow upon the cutter- 


sloop of 1901, and the two drawings being exactly to the- 


same scale, they tell the story of the development which 
has been taking place during the past decade and a half 
better than would a whole volume of verbal description. 

Speaking in a general way, it may be said that among 
the many conditions surrounding the Cup contests there 
is only one, at least as regards the dimensions of the 
yachts, that is strictly negative, and this is the rule that 
neither yacht must exceed goft. in length on the water- 
line. They may be as deep, as broad, as long on deck, as 
their respective designers may care to make them, but 
in length, while they may be many feet less than they 
must not be a fraction of an inch over goft. Subject to 
this restriction, then, the problem is to design a yacht 
which shall carry a maximum amount of sail upon a 
hull that shall have the smallest possible displacement and 
wetted surface, and shall present the easiest form to drive 
through the water. At the time of Galatea-Mayflower 
races, the American and English yachts were widely 
different in form, the English cutter being of narrow 
beam and considerable depth of body, the American sloop 
being of shallow draft and great beam, and depending 
upon the movable centerboard to give her the proper 
lateral plane when sailing by the wind. The initial stabil- 
ity of the sloop was large, the center of buoyancy moving 
out rapidly to leeward as the vessel heeled, and thus 
automatically, as it were, maintaining the margin of 
stability. In the narrow cutter, the initial stability was 
small, the center of buoyancy moving to leeward but little 
as she listed, although the righting moment increased 
rapidly with every increase in the angle of heel. On 
equal displacements, the greater initial stability of the 
sloop enabled her to carry a considerably larger sail plan, 
and hence in light winds she was invariably faster than 
the cutter. At higher speeds, however, the finer form of 
the cutter showed to advantage against the bluffer lines of 
the sloop; there was less wave-making resistance, and 
hence in the second race between Genesta and Puritan, 
which was sailed in a piping breeze, the cutter was prac- 
tically a match for her shallower-bodied competitor. 

The narrow beam of the cutter was due to an English 
rule of measurement which put a heavy tax upon beam. 
but none upon draft. As soon as this was removed, and 
a rule of measurement based on waterline length and sail 
area substituted, the English designers reverted to the 
more generous breadth of the original cutter type, Thistle 
having a beam of 2oft. 3in. to a length of 86ft. 6in., as 
against Galatea’s beam of 15ft. on a length of 87ft. Val- 
kyrie II. of 1893, which, with her sister, Britannia, may 
justly be termed the type from which the modern racing 
craft has sprung, showed on a waterline length of 8s5ft. a 
beam of 22ft. 6in., and a depth of 17ft. 6in. Simultaneous- 
ly with this lowering of the lead and widening of the 
beam, the forefoot was cut away. the sternpost and rudder 
brought well forward of the after end of the waterline, 
with the result that the wetted surface and, therefore, the 
frictional resistance of the yacht was considerably re- 
duced. 

On the American side, development had been in the 
direction of deeper draft and a lowering of the center of 
gravity, until in Vigilant, the competitor of Valkyrie, we 
see a boat with the enormous beam of 26ft. and the deep 
draft, for a sloop. of 13ft. 6in. With such a draft it 
was evident that the days of the centerboard were over, 
and in the next yacht, Defender, Herreshoff produced a 
keel boat of similar contour to Valkyrie, but with even 
2ft. greater draft than that yacht. It was at the time of 
the Valkyrie-Vigilant races that the forward and after 
overhangs of the racing yacht began to be carried out 
far beyond the load waterline, and so great has been the 
development in this direction that in Independence we have 
a forward overhang of 27ft. 5%in. and an after overhang 
of 23ft. sin. These exaggerated overhangs have the ad- 
ane of compensating for the increase in beam (com- 
pare the deck plans of Galatea and Independence) by per- 
mitting the fore and aft lines to be practically as fair and 
easy as those of the old cutter type. 

It will be seen in the comparison of the midship sections 


that the modern yacht embodies two points of excellence © 


of the cutter - sloop, for it has the low center of 
gravity of the one and the high center of buoyancy of 
the other. The bottom of the lead of Independence is 6ft. 
6in. lower that of-Galatea, and her beam is 8ft. sin. 


feast as by carrying the fit floor of the Inall wel 
as easy; 2 a 
cil into the overhangh, Nr, Crowninshicld has sebured 


that when the yacht is heeled, 
even in a moderate sailing breeze, she lengthens her 
waterline from 90 to 10sft. The cutter, on the other hand, 
lengthens but little; as will be seen by comparing the 
listed waterline of both yachts. The comparison is not 
made on the same degree of inclination, for the reason 
that the relative tenderne8s of the cutter would cause 
her to heel about 30 degrees in a breeze which would 
only incline the cutter-sloop by 20 degrees. With her 
straight stem the cutter, of course, gains nothing when 
heeled forward and her gain aft, at the given inclination, is 
not more than a couple of feet. 

In considering the form of Independence, as shown 
from the midship section, we must bear in mind not only 
that she possesses all the initial stability of the sloop type 
due, as we’ have seen, to great beam and shallow 
body, but that the height of the center of buoyancy, when 
the yacht is heeled, is increased by the great lengthening 
of the waterline and consequent submersion of the full 
ends of the yacht, as shown in the plan of the listed load 
waterline. Under 20 degrees of heel, the center of 
buoyancy of the submerged portion of the hull moves out 
to leeward until it is 2.75ft. from the vertical axis of the 
boat and only 2.83ft. below the normal waterline. Com- 
pared even with Columbia, she shows in this respect a 
remarkable gain; and it is probable, moreover, that the 
center of gravity of the boat is lower than that of the last 
Cup defender. That this is the case is suggested by the 
fact that Independence will spread 1,476 sq. ft., or 11 per 
cent., more sail than Columbia, although the displace- 
ment of the latter vessel is greater. 

The increased power of the cutter-sloop over the cutter 
is not, however, to be all attributed to form and disposi- 
tion of weights; for a corresponding gain has been made 
both in the materials and methods of construction. Look- 
ing at the hulls of the two boats, as shown in outline and 
in shadow, it is seen that although her displacement is less, 
in bulk or cubical capacity Independence is enormously 
larger than-Galatea. She is 3oft. longer on the deck, 8%4ft. 
greater in beam, her deck area alone being two and one- 
quarter times as great as that of Galatea. Although nomi- 
nally in the same class by virtue of her waterline length, 
Independence, measured by her actual superficial area, is 
a vastly bigger boat. The same disparity is present in 
the spars and sails. Nevertheless, as will be seen from 
our comparative table of dimensions, the total weight of 
the hull, spars, rigging, sails, etc., of the bigger boat is 
less than that of the cutter by 8.9 tons, or 11 per cent.— 
a structural paradox which tells more eloquently than 
words the story of the advance which has been made dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, not merely in the quality of the 
materials themselves, but in their scientific adaptation to 
the problem in hand. Doubtless Galatea, as designed by 
Webb, embodied the latest ideas in the way of lightness 
of construction known at that date ‘to the naval archi- 
tect. Her hull was of steel, but the deck was wood 
planked, and the spars were solid throughout. Although 
she was lightly constructed, as things went in those days, 
nothing was sacrificed to the determination to make her a 
perfectly staunch and seaworthy vessel, and doubtless to- 
day she could snug down and thrash her way, without 
starting a-rivet or loosening a spar, through a gale that 
would send Independence or, in fact, any of this year’s 
go-footers to the bottom. Still, the America Cup con- 
tests are not supposed to be, or, at any rate, have had 
the luck never as yet fo be, sailed in a gale of wind. 
Therefore Independence is a perfectly proper and legiti- 
mate craft for the work she is called upon to do. Allow- 
ing then that staunchness has been somewhat sacrificed 
to lightness, as compared with the cutter, we may still 
attribute the remarkable lightness of Independence, both 
in hull, spars and sails, to the far greater strength per 
unit of weight of her materials of construction, and to 
the great care which has been exercised to dispose this ma- 
terial to the best structural advantage. To particularize. 
we may mention the substitution of nickel-steel framing 
and Tobin bronze plating for the mild steel frames and 
plating of Galatea; the substitution of steel and aluminium 
plating for the heavy wood deck, and the use of plow 
steel, having a strength that runs pretty close to 100 tons 
to the square inch, for the standing rigging. and the sub- 
stitution of hollow steel and hollow wooden spars for 
the solid pine sticks which were used on the earlier boat. 

It must be confessed that the sail plan of Independence 
is very impressive. We were prepared for an increase 
over that of the last contestants, but not for such an in- 
crease as this. The ring or cap of the mainmast is 1o8ft. 
and the topmast is 150ft. above the deck, while the head of 
the topsail will be 172ft. 7in. above the same level. What 
these dimensions are can best be realized when it is stated 
that were Independence to range alongside the center of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the topmast would be level with the 
passenger foot walk, while the peak of the club topsail 
would tower 20ft. above the top of the chord of the 
trusses. Compared with Shamrock and Columbia, it will 
be noticed that the gain in sail area has been in the direc- 
tion of greater height. The base line from end of bow- 
sprit to end of boom is only 3'4ft. greater than that of 
Columbia, and is, indeed, 4ft. less than that of Shamrock. 
In height, however, there is a gain of 11ft. over Columbia 
and not less than 17%ft. over Shamrock. The English 
yachting journals are crediting Shamrock II. with a base 
line of 185ft., which is exactly that of Independence, and a 
mast measurement of 148ft. It is not stated whether this 
measurement is over all or whether it is from the deck. 
Shamrock’s boom is given as 112ft., or 3%4ft. longer than 
that of Independence, but as the measurement from the 
forward side of the mast to end of bowsprit of Shamrock 
is said to be 71ft., as against 74.5ft. in Independence, it is 
evident that the mast of Shamrock is to be placed several 
feet further forward and that she will probably show a 
larger area in her mainsail.—Scientific American. 


Lysistrata. 

James Gorpon BENNET?T’s new steam yacht Lysistrata, 
designed by George L. Watson, and built by W. Genny & 
Bros., has just completed her trials, and is said to have 
po great satisfaction to her owner. designer and 

uilders. Over an 80-knot course on the Clyde Lysistrata 
showed a mean speed of 19% knots, and without forced 
draft 1614 knots.’ The yacht ‘handles admirably, has 


in screws and 6,500 horse- ~ In her high speed 
ing or complication of any kind, and so cool were the 


the unmistakable advan 





bearings at the end of the trial that the chief engineer 
said he was prepared to drive her another 300 miles at 
the same speed without ‘fear of the results. 

Lysistrata is of 2,800 tons, has a perfectly straight stem, 
has a storm deck fore and aft, a single huge funnel, with 
one mast abaft it, and one square yard for signaling pur- 
poses. The interior arrangements are novel, and, gen- 
erally speaking, she is unlike any yacht built. She has no 
bowsprit, but features at the stern and bow are large owls, 
with electric eyes, amid a scroll work of mistletoe. More 
striking than all else in the yacht are the anchors, which 
are stockless, like those used on board warships, the 
shaft being drawn into the side of the ship. The hull has 
the appearance of being made out of a solid piece of metal, 
so highly is it polished and finished. 


Harbinger. 
TuHE catboat Harbinger, owned by Mr. William W. 
Genet, was destroyed by fire at 1 o’clock on the morning 


of April 9. She was hauled out on the grounds of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club at Bayonne City, N. J. All 


that remains of the once famous Harbinger, built in 1889 
by Hanley, at Monument Beach, is a charred keel with 
stumps of frames sticking up and stem and part of her 

her entire cabin, planking, deck 


transom and deadwood. 





HARBINGER after the fire. 


and frame were so completely consumed that the ashes 
were carried away by the strong northwest wind that 
was blowing at the time. Her iron work is intact. and 
bolts and galvanized nails strew the ground. The brass 
screws of her planking must have melted. The galvanized- 
rods that ran through her centerboard stand out all 
twisted. Her rudder was burned off, but the quadrant 
of her steering gear was saved. Her iron traveler lies on 
the sand on the beach. She was blocked up on the cradle 
of a small set of marine railways; this cradle was burned 
and the heat caused the rails of the track to bulge badly. 
Another catboat owned by Mr. Thomas J. Parker, called 
Tiche, was also completely gutted and her stern burned 
off. The fire is thought to be of incendiary origin. Har- 
binger was valued at $1,500 and Tiche at $1,000. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The boat being built by Capt. Fearnside for the 
Canada cup trial races is from a design made by Father 
O'Brion, of St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Rue 


The yawl Ailsa, owned by Mr. H. S. Redmond, N. Y. 
Y. C.. sailed from Southampton for New York on April 
5. The 65ft. cutter Eelin, owned by Mr. P. T. Dodge, 
has also left England for America. é 


RRR 


The steam yacht Neckan which was burned last fall 
while in winter quarters at Rockland, Maine, has been 
rebuilt and now measures about 145ft. over all; her orig- 
inal length was 109 feet. She is owned by Mr. H. C. 
Baxter, of Brunswick, Maine. 

Ren 


Manning’s yacht agency has sold for Mr. Edward S. 
Renwick his steam yacht Giralda to Mr. Charles G. 
Conn., of Elkhart, Ind. 

Ree 


The 70-footer Virginia, owned by Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr.. is being strengthened at Burlee’s yard, Staten 
Island, under the direction of Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 
Yankee and Rainbow were practically rebuilt at the 
Hereshoffs’. 

RRR 


The schooner yacht Clarette which was reported off 
Highland Light in distress on April 1, was towed to 
Boston by the fishing schooner Tecumseh. Capt. 
Coomey, of the fishing schooner Tecumseh, received 
$300 from the owner of the yacht. 

Ree 


Com. Robert L. Stilson, of the Bergen Beach Y. C., 
is having a 38ft. naphtha launch built at College Point, 
L. I. She will be completed about May 1. 

Rar 

The steam yacht Radha has been chartered by Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane to Mr. W. L. Bull for the 
coming season. 

neue 


The steam yacht building at Lawley’s for Mr. W. P. 
Eno, N. Y. Y. C., from designs by Messrs. Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane, will be named Aquilo. 

Rar 

The following sales have been made through the 
agency of Huntington & Seaman: Seawanhaka Senta 
sold to R. C. Mitchell, Sachem’s. Head Y. C.; Sewanhaka 
Ruby. sold.to George E. Edwards, of New Rochelle; 
Sewanhaka Vagrant sold to Messrs. Brown & Low, of 
Brooklyn; Marie Field Club Sweetheart sold to Stephen 
H. P. Pell, of New York; knockabout Wideawake sold 
to R. I. Carter, of Baltimore, Md.; sloop Adelaide* sol 
to W. C. Sutherland, of Pittston, Pa.; yawl Dulwich 


sold to George C. Kirkpatrick, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
auxiliary yawl Ontiora sold to J. Murray Watts, of Phila- 
delphia; Pa.; alco-vaper hunting laynch Zolfo svld to F. 
B. Van Doon, of Brooklyn. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS DEVELOPMENT OF THE 90 FOOT RACING YACHT. 


As shown by a comparison of “Galatea” (cutter, 1886) and “ Independence” (cutter-sloop, 1901). 
(Reproduced by the courtesy of the designers, J Beavor Webb and B. B, Crowninshield, from the original working drawings.) 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


———<—_—_ 
. 
Fixtures. 
May 30.—Pohimann’s Pavilion, Jersey City Heights.—Tourne- 
ment of Our Own Shooting Society. 


July 14-23.—San francisco, Cal.—National Schuetzenbund of 
North America’s annual tournament in Shell Mound Park. Off- 


hand, 200)ds. 
Aug. 67.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen- 


bund's annual festival and prize shoot. 


The Gastinne—Renette Medal. 


Tne great revolver tournament of the Metropolitan Revolver 
lub, at Conlin s gallery, New York, was concluded at midnight 
of Apri! ll. It was a very close competition, and excited a great 
deal of interest. The winner was the oft-victorious Police Sergeant 
W. E. Petty, who captured the Gastine-Renette medal, the trophy, 
with a score of 179 at liyds., and 180 at 20yds., making a grand 


tutal of 359 out of a possibie 360. ; 
J. W. Christiansen was second with 358. J. A. Dietz, Jr., was 
third with 356, and A, A. Himmelwright fourth, 347; Dr. J. 


A. Llicks fifth, 329, and J. C. Summers sixth, 252. 


Mr, Thomas Anderton, of Boston, Mass., April 13, at Walnut 
Tiill, with a Colt’s new service target revolver, made 915 at Wyds., 
the previous amateur record being 903, also held by Mr. Anderton. 








Grapshoating. 


Fixtures. 


April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas Sportsmen's Association. W. H. Koehler, me. 
April 16-18.—Pella, la.—Jim Sheehy’s amateur target shoot. 





April 18.—Newell, la.—Newell Gun Ciub’s target shoot. Henry 
G. Hall, Sec’y. 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass.—Shoot of the Massachusetts Ama 
teur Shouting Association. Dr. Keith, Sec’y. 

April 19%.—Illaverhili, Mass.—Patriots’ Day open handicap shoot. 
S. G, Miller, Sec’y. 

April 2é-23.—spirntt Lake, Ia.—Klein-Barmeister’s third annual 
target tournament; $8 added each day. : 

April 26.—()wego, \ Y Amateur shoot of the Owego Gun 
Club. John Parker, Mgr. 

April 20-2d.— Cuiagu.—Annual spring tournament of the Crescent 
Gun Club. John 5. Boa, Mer. 

May 1-2—Toledo, O.—Ffirst annual handicap shoot of the Edge- 
water Gun Club. F. W. Dyar, Sec’y. 

May 13.—Newetl, la.—Newell Gun Club’s annual tournament; 
targets and live birds. Henry G, Hall, Sec’y. 

May 4.--Summerdale Station, Pa.--All-day shoot of the Frank 
ford* Gun C.ub Main event, twelve-men team contest. D. ID 
Mercer, Secy, 4461 Frandtord avenve, Frankford, Pa 

May 7-%—l’eru, lnd.—Futh annual amateur tournament of the 


eru Gun Club; two days at targets for amateurs; one day at 
lave birds. Chas. Bruck, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—lvurnament ot the New Jersey State Sportsmen's 
Assuciation. C. W. Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

May 7-l0.—Lincoin, Neb.—'l wenty-fifth ennual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W 2D. Bain. Sec’y 

May 12.--Brooklyn, L. 1.—All-day shoot of the Fulton Gun Club, 
East New York. Team race: Oceanics vs. Fultons. Address Bob 
Schneider or A. Schoverling, P, O. Box 475. ¢ 

$y lyn, L. I.—Shoot for naphtha launch; 10 live 
birds, $10 entrance, birds extra; surplus divided; seventeen entries 
t6 fill, F. L hner, Mgr . 

May 14-17.—Allentuwn, V’a.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen's Associstion. C, F. Kamlich, Cor. Sec’y. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Mgr. 

May 14-16.—Elwood, Ind.—Tournament of the Zoo Rod and Gun 











May 14-17.—Newton, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Iowa State 
Sportsmen's Association, under auspices of the Newton Gun Club. 
D. RK. Tripp, Sec’y. 

May 15-16.—Zanesville, O 
Gun Club. L. A. Moor 

May 21-25.—Springheld, 1ll.—1!wenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention ot the Lilinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
thas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

May 22-23.—Mechanicsburg, 
the Mechanicsburg Gun Club. 

May 28-30.— 


Spring tournament of the Zanesville 


» mec y 


O.—Ninth annual tournament of 
C, W. Phellis, Sec’y. 
London, U.—Tournament of the London Gun Club. 

May 28-30.—Saginaw, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan Trap- 
shooters’ League, under auspices of the East Side Gun Club. 
John Parker, Mgr. 

May 28-June 1.—St. Louis, Mo.—Twenty-fourth annual tourna 
ment of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association 
Herbert Taylor, Sec’y 

May 30.—Dansville, N. Y.—Amateur tournament of the Dans 
vilie Gun Club, on Decoration Day. Norman Tompkins, Sec’y. 

May 3.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—TLournament of the Canajohar: 
Gun Club. C. Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 3%.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
end Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G Haswell, Sec’y. 

une 1)-13.—Siour City, la—Severnch annual amateur tournament 
P . Soo Gur ¢ nb W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

une 138-14.—Bellefontaine, O.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
sitn Lake Gun Club. B. G. Cushman, Sec’y. 

June 17-4.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate tournament; 
two days targets, two days live birds. Chas, L. Davis, Mgr. 

June 20.—\Waterville, Me.—Ameteur target shoot of the Waterville 
Gun Club; $75 added money. Dana P. Foster, Sec’y. 

June 25-27.—Walla Walla, Wash.—Seventh annual tournament 
of the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. W. G. Campbell, 
Sec’y. r 

June —.—Columbus, 
League of Wisconsin. 

June 12-13—St. Marys, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of 
West Virginia Gun Club. Mallory Brothers, Mgrs. 


Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
First week in June. 


July 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Pan-American Exposition tourna- 
ment. Elmer E. Shaner, Mgr. 
July 30.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake and 


handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur 
day afternoon. ; : 
hicago, Ill—Garfield Gun Club's live-bird troph 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT. INTERSTATE PARK. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct te grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. : 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till em 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, ' 

Interstate Park, Queens, I.—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays, 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Eimer E. Shaner, Manager. 
April 17-18—Jacksonville, Fla.—The_ Interstate A 


. 4 iation’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club: B. 
/. Sperry, Sec’y. 
May £:40.— Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 
June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The Interstate Association's tourna- 


shoots, first 
onroe street 


ment under the auspices of the Cleve Gun Club. 
July 1-2.—Sherbrooke, P. Y., Can.—The Interstate Association's 
tournament under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. C. 


. Foss, Sec’y. 

july 10-11.-Jamestown, N. Y.—The Interstate Association’s 
erqgemens, yader the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 

° aweon, Sec Vv. 

July 23-26.—Interstate Park, Queens, L, L.—The Interstate Asso- 


ciatrion’s second Grand American Handicap target tournament; 
O00 added money. Edward Banks, Sec'y-Treas ; 
ew tor 





Aug. 7.-9.—Providence, R. 1—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. RB. C. 


y. . 
Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
pent under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L, A. Barker, 
y. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 


April 23-24.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Peters Cartridge Com- 

any amateur tournament, under the auspices of the Chattanooga 
‘rapshooters’ Club. Dr. Robert S. Henry, Capt. ; 

April 23-24.—Olathe, Kans.—Peters Cartridge Company’s amateur 
tournament, assisted by Mr. Frank Hodges. 

April 24-25.—Binghamton, Y.—Amateur tournament of the 
Peters Cartridge Co.; $150 added money. H. W. Brown, Sec’y. 
John Parker, Mgr. 

May 21-23.—Mendersen, Ky.—Amateur tournament given by the 
Peters Cartridge Company; two days targets; one day live birds. 
John H. Mackie, Mgr. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Pigeons for shooting. Private matches a specialty. Antwerps for 
breeding.—L. M. Gilbert, 1128 Palmer St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 





The programme of the Peters Cartridge Company's amateur 
tournament at Chattanooga, April 22 and 24, under the auspices of 
the Chattanooga Trapshooters’ League, can be obtained of the 
Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati; Dr. R. S. Henry, Chat- 
tanooga, or J. H. Mackie, Cincinnati. Targets will be thrown at 
2 cents apiece. The Rose system will govern. The Peters Car- 
tridge Company will give a handsome gold trophy for the highest 
average of the two days. The profits of the shoot will be placed 
in an extra event at the close of the second day. Manufacturers’ 
agents may shoot for p. 0, t. o. Lunch served on the grounds. 
Shooting begins at 9 o'clock. Reduced rates on railroads. Head- 
quarters, Read House. The programme is alike for each day 


THE ROBIN HOOD TROPHY. 
Emblematic of International Team Championship. 


six at 15, three at 20 and one event at 25 targets, entrance based on 
19 cents per target, and $5, $10 and $15 being added to the events 
in the order mentioned. The Peters Cartridge Company’s tourna- 
ment, at Olathe, Kan., April 23 and 24, T. F. Norton, manager, 
has a similar programme. 

x 


Our Own Shooting Society, whose headquarters are at 110 Grand 
street, Hoboken, announces the following: “Cash prize 
tournaments for cash prizes is the event now being arranged for 
by the popular Our Own Shooting Society, of Hoboken. The 
tournaments will be held at Pohlmann’s Pavilion, Jersey City 
Heights, Thursday, May 30, Decoration Day, from 10 {. on. 
The shooting conditions and programme are as follows: Tickets 
35 cents; three for $1. Two best tickets to count. Any .22cal. 
short cortridges and rifles allowed. Prizes: $18, $12, $10, $8, $6, 
$4. $3, $3; $2, $2, $2. The bowling rules and programme are sub- 
joined: Tickets 25 cents; three best to count. Prizes $18, $12, 
$10, $8, $7, $6, $5, $4, $3, $3, $2, $2. There are premiums o~ both 
the shooting and bowling of $5, $3 and $2, which will go to the 
marksmen and bowlers turning out the five best tickets in the 
several tournaments.” 


Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, captain of the New York team, 201 
Pearl street, New York, writes us as follows: “The return match 
between New rae and New York teams will be held on the East 
Side Gun Clu ounds, Foundry and Ferry streets, Newark, on 
the last day of the New Jersey State tournament, Friday, May 10. 
Conditions ten to fifteen men on a team; 25 live birds per man. 
This should be a corking race, as New York won by only 1 bird 
in the first race, the score beirig New York 303, New Jersey 302.” 


* 
Under date of April 13 Mr. F. Lebohner, of Dexter Park, 
Brooklyn, L. 1., writes us as follows: “On Tuesday, May 14, at 
Dexter Park, a naphtha lavnch will be offered as a prize to be 


shot for, under a management. Seventeen entries to fill. Con- 
ditions: Ten live birds, $10 entrance, birds extra; handicap rises; 
surplus divided among winning scores; launch to be t for 


miss-and-out as to ties. 


Winner of launch not entitled to division 
of surplus.” 


‘The amme of the third annual tournament of the Newell 
Gun Club, May 1, 2 and 3, Newell, Ia., provides open and ama- 
teur events each day, the first two days at targets, the third at live 
birds. Targets 2 cents; live birds 15 cents. There is $2.50 added for 
high average each day, $3 for general high average, and $1 for sec- 
ond general high average. Magautrap rules. oneys divided, 40, 

2% and 10 per cent. Mr. H. G, Hall is the secretary. 


Mr. H. W. Brown, Binghamton, N. Y., writes us as follows: 
“Every indication points to our having one of the largest tourna- 
ments of the season. We are well equipped to handle ours. We 
have a set of expert traps and a magautrap. Scores are covered. 
It appears in our pene that the tournament was to be held 
at Exposition Park, but the high water prevents. We shall use 


the Chenango street grounds, reached by street car every fifteen 
minutes.” 
x 


In our columns elsewhere is presented a cut of the Robin Hood 
Powder Company’s trophy, emblematic of the international team 
championship at inanimate targets, which was won July 5, 1900, at 
Swanton, Vt., by the Union Gun Club, and is subject to challenge. 
Mr. Geo. B. Watson is the secretary. 


R 


Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke, of Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Chicago, lett for his home on Thursday of last week, after a 
pleasant visit with old friends. Mr. Von Lengerke was of the 
number who killed 24 in the Grand American Handicap in the 
first week of the month. 

R 


Mr. John _H. Mackie, of the Peters Cartridge Company, writes 
as that the Peters Cartridge Company will give an amateur tourna- 
ment at Henderson, Ky., on May 21, 22, and 23, two days at targets, 
one day at live birds. Mr. Mackie will manage it 


The match between John H. Welbrock and Charles Meyer, at 100 
live birds, at Interstate Park on Friday of last week, resulted in a 
victory for the latter. At the end of the seventieth round the score 
was 64 to 51, and Welbrock then withdrew 


z 


__Mr. F. T. Sherwood, secretary-treasurer, informs us that_ the 
Trapshooters’ League of Indiana on April 10 granted to the Peru 


Gun Club sanction for a tournament on May 7, 8 and 9 Mr 
Chas. Bruck is the secretary, 


The Zanesville Gun Club, of Zanesville, O 
tournament May 15 and 16. Mr. D. D. Gross, of Urbana, U., 
will manage it The club has adopted the equitable system for 
the division of the moneys 


, will hold its spring 


Mr. Franklin Stearns, of Richmond, Va., now holds the medals 
emblematic of the championship of the State of Virginia and the 
City of Richmgnd. His shooting of the season has been of a very 
nigh order of merit 

ca 


In our account of the’ shoot-off of the ties in the report of the 

A. H. last week it was erroneously stated that Mr. Morrison’s 
“gun failed to extract properly once.” The cause of the incident 
was a misfire. 


a 


Phe Trenton Shooting Association and the Freehold Gun Club 
have fixed on Wednesday of this week for the third and last con 
test of the series of team races, 


Mr. Edward Banks will be present at the Interstate 
Jacksonvilie, Fla., this week. He started last 
land of the cypress and myrtle. 


td 


Mr. Eimer E. Shaner and wife made a short stay in New York 
last Saturday while en route to Jacksonville, Fla., where Mr. Shaner 
manages an Interstate shoot. 


shoot at 
Sunday tor the 


x 


The match between the South Side Gun Club, of Newark, and 
the Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. 
poned to April 27. 

R 


The opening shoot of the Massachusetts 
Association wiil be held at Springfield, Mass 


J., has been post 


Amateur Shooting 
, on April 19. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Richmond Pigeon Club. 


Ricumonp, Va., April 10.—The Richmond Pigeon Club finished 
the first season ot its existence this afternoon wita a very successiul 
shoot. The scores must not be taken as a criterion of tne shooting, 
as Lynham, as usual, had got together a cupping lot of birds, 
which, with the aid of a gale of wind dead in tne shooters’ teeth, 
gave a whole lot of troubie. Many birds that under normal con 
ditions would have been scored to the shooter were whirled over 
the dead line and had to be marked with an asterisk, while others 
simply corkscrewed out of everything. To-day’s shoot decided the 
ownership of the c.ub medal, given to the shooter making the high 
est aggregate score for the season, and this, like the State and city 
championship medals, now rests in the possession of Mr. Franklin 
Stearns. Messrs. Hammond and Wood were respectively second 
and third. Scores: 


EE Miccehhsogns 960kds bere sceneescesccsasul 
F Stearns, 30 
TTD chendinne se usbebs 09000 od409000s0n0% 
T F Stearns, 28 












QUUU2! 


ee 6 ona nen aesbsanubicnseeshewe 2*0202 Jl1l—14 
Vaughan, 29 22*2—16 
Hammond, 2—1i 
Buckner, 28 1—18 
J C Tignor, 2 5 
SIR bok poh c0sebece shscensses ss 6ess.00e soc clnneanas 
JONMSON, BW... ececececccccscccsescccccosccces 1222022.w12u1*2*2112—14 
RE i Set see 2*U21*11221222111012—16 
EME Soy iavsduvécgveataswhvosiscveapnnad 101021 Z10N1ZZ22212—14 


A sweep at 10 birds was afterward shot off at M0yds. rise, $2 
entrance, but the rapidly waning light made the shooting very 


erratic. Scores: 

Blbys0 2.ccccccscess 2221221012—9 Harrison ............ 1011210102—7 
SEE 202222*120-—-7 Johnston ..........+. 12222222.1—9 
Hammond .........- MERI Ie—F WOE ccs cccccsccnsed OuUtLw 
Buckner ..........0+ 22210122208 Anderson ........... 0*102w 


R. F. Banks 


Trap at Dupont Park. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Dupont Park medal shoot April 7 had a 











fair day. Birds mixed. No wind. Baggerman won shoot-otf 
or the eleventh round. The scores: 
C Fresch, 30....... -2111111212—10 N Crosby, 30....... 01111112*1— 8 
Dr Gaines, 31....... 2212222212—10 W Baggerman, 29. .1z2zzzzz22—10 
F White, 28........ 11i2122z12—10 G Prendergast, 28. .1Zazzzzzzz—lv 
F Fink, 28... . -1120021110— 7 C Carson, 28........112°z2ziuz— 8 
White Rock, 28....0112211210— 8 J Seizer, 29. lwv21zz1z2— 9 
Bowman, 28...... 2212112212—10 C Sandberg, 22210Zz122— 9 
Davis, 27......... *111122"22— 8 W Kenyon, 2 1212421 111—10 
W Thompson, 28...0122220221— 8 Campbeil, 28........ 2111z221v2-— 9 
W Barker, 30..... .-1*1221122*— 8 Dr J Smith, 31.....2z2z2z2z2z2—10 
L Page, 28..........212112*2ul— 8 A Schwarz, 28...... Lizizili*i— 9 
C Spencer, 31......2222222222—10 <A Candle, 28....... 2202001 111— 7 
C Rock, 20..........2111122221—10 Cabanne, 3)...... 2222222222—10 
F Orvis, 30......... 1111212*11— 9 Cabanne, 29...... 2221210102— 8 
H Collins, 3....... 1221221212—10 Mrs Cabanne, 27...0221121210— 8 
Wintrick, 30.....110u212212— 8 Taylor, 30...:...... 2u22222229— 9 
Sims, 28......... 22i2u2v.221I— 8 Dr Bond, 28........ 1v12221112— 9 


C Heiligenstein, 30.2220222012— 8 





Trap at Philadelphia. 


PuHitapetrnHia, Pa., April 13.—The Athletic Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Florists’ Gun Club shot a team contest at Essing- 
ton to-day, twelve men on a side, 0 targets per man. The Florists 
won b to 375. The scores: 

Florists’ Gun Club—Dorp 39, Haywood 26, Parsons 43, Massey 
42, Hause 18, Burton 42, Hallowell 46, Bell 36, Anderson 45, West- 
cott 33, Whitaker 33, Pechin 33; total 436. 

A. C. of P. Gun Club—Perrine _Muller 28, Barrett 33, Mc- 
Karaher 32, Carlisle 33, Sheeler 29, Eisenlohr 30, Edson 20, Dare 
22, Suttle 30, Purviance 40, Edwards 42; total 376. 














ON LONG ISLAND. 
Sheepshead Bay Rod aod Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., May 21.—The main event to-day was won 
by Robert Smith. 


W_ Van Pelt, 27.......-1022120-—6 J, Lubcke, $3..+1-n0000 dO 


















I McKane, 28...........2222020—5 *H ‘Tyler, 25........ + o04122221—7 
Pillion, 38....... ..0221010—4 F Von Fricken, 25.... 
Heffner, 25.. 1022210—5 E Heffner, 26... 


F Osborn, 25... 
E Garrison, 
A Loeller, 25... 
G McKane, 27.. 


-1000211—4__G Morris, 26 
-0220002—3 R Smith, 25. 
-2100100—3 *G Greiff, 3). 
--1229*22—6 Mr Hyde, 27.. 





D Sloan +» -1201201—5 H Kronika, 26.......... p 
F OW g BBs 000s c0rcesd vzizuzz—5 H Montanus, 26..... ++ -22212.0—6 
FE, Wis nic acce scar 2*22020—4 L E Alien, 25....... ++ -1021111—6 
oP ak RR 2202222—6 Dr Wood, 25..........- 0210100—3 
Rauscher, Meth desk okie 1y2u222—5 

yuests. 


Ira McKane, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, April 13.—There was a small band of busy shooters 
at the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club to-day, and the follow- 
po were shot: 






vents: 123 4 5 Events: 12345 
Targets: 25 26 25 25 30 Targets: 25 25 25 25 30 
H H_ Blauve't.... 23 18 22 .. 30 Griffith ........... 0 ae Sec. -. 
sy “eee woe BD Ee Ue ce BE Grbett cece cveconses se-son 19 18 29 
Shepard eaves oe MAN onan ite EO BRUNE ccncceses 00's. 0% 16 23 
Wright ..... eo £0 17 WDD. Chambets  ...cccces cc) oe oe a. 
Osterhout ........ 0 2D .. we 2) 25 


No. 5 was at 15 singles and 10 pairs. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Cannibal Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., April 4.—Nos. 1 and 2, 10 targets, practice; 
No. 3, 15 targets, club gold and silver medals, for members only; 
No. 4, 15 targets, for goid medai; No. 5, 15 targets, shoot-off of tie; 
No. 6, 15 targets, for silver medal; No, 7, 5 targets, tie for silver 
medal; No, 8, 25 targets, for Bechtel medal, handicap, three 
prizes; medal and first money to high gun, second tor next 
hughest; three ties; No. 9, 10 targets, shoot-otf of tie; Nos. 10 and 
\1, 5 pairs, cash sweep; No, 12, 25 targets, special match race. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather but few shooters turned 
eut at the regular monthiy shoot of the Cannibal Gun Club. But 
what was lacking in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. We 
had Dr. Thomas, of the Trenton Shooting Association, as a visitor. 
You will see by the Doctor’s scores that he had his eyes on the 
targets, 

It is very likely that the Cannibals will organize a team of 
seven men ior a team shoot with the Trenton Shooting Association 
in the near future: 











Events: 3456 Events: 123465 6 
Targets: 15 lu lu ‘Targets: 10 lu 15 15 10 10 
Dr Thomas 5 8 Williams Ciirencee «« 
T Hiilman...... Ried Ges bs) Se, REE. whines ee ee 

R Taylor.. 3 9 T Hillman 6 a UasacMe vaca 
Jealkoviteh . ee &.. Dr Mickel Mian 
Vanarsdale os ¢ 6 Lannigg . y | eon ee 
BENE cccidecss 5 RE OE BS RG es cevnccce 2%, a0 i a: ae os 
Dr Mathews ..... 410 4... 


Handicap at 25 targets: 









IN, Diva ca vcececssevecsnasavensess 1111100011111111010101001—22 
i? ET. cscs ccenstbek ce PERVERT RE 1101001111010111110110001—21 
P RMON, Ds ccc cnescvcccvcceucsccs + -1411110101111111111101111—27 
Emaan, 5. « » -0091101111011111011011111—23 
Dr Micke}, -1111111111110111011101111—27 
Vanarsdale, 1111011311111111111110111—27 
PUN URES sleds 5 ikc se baveviadncactanenve . 0001001011000101010100110—16 
BF Bees Be ccc ccsccecsesccosesace + «-211111001000110.011011110—20 
LAMning, Goer. cccrrcccccccvccccccsessovcce 1111110110010111101101111—24 
Match: 
Oe MONO ss cits ccasvdecasnctcncésencsea® 1111111000011111101111101—19 
© TOMAS 0c icsscccccccccicssccvcssccece 1111311111111110010011111—21 


MInca#. 
New Jerzey State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Tue New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association has issued the 
following circular letter: 

“It is the desire of the N. J. S. S. Association to secure a ten 
or fifteen men team from New Jersey to shoot against a similar 
team from New York State and wipe out the ‘defeat we sulfercd 
by the narrow margin of one bird. F 

“For this purpose the Association has decided to set the last day 
of the tournament wliich is to be held May 7-10, at Smith Brothers’ 
grounds, corner Ferry and Foundry streets, Newark, N. J. 

“It is not the intention to select a team at the present time, but 
to draw the men present at the tournament. 

“A very attractive programme has been prepared, but not as yet 
ready for distribution. Several medals and cups for team races and 
irdividual championships, also high averages at clay and live birds, 
will be contested for. 

“You are earnestly requested to_be present, 

“Now Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association.” 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., April 13.—Nos, 1 to 7 were at 10 targets; Nos. 
8 to 12 were at 25 targets. The scores: 










Events 12346567 8 9101112 
Ese Rap saccess Ga Hk ake dbabeGaeen 6 7 8 8 7 9 9 23 24 16 22 22 
Feigenspan .......scccsccsscvecees 7 7 8 8 910 9 23 20 21 22 21 
TID Doccesdsan esos teecvendensed 6&8 6.6 F'8.. BUM. 
Van Rensselaer ........2.ccccccocce 495 810 8 52312 
SE cic ccnnaces oobciersoebeage BB aiccs Brea 
EES abeses de oxedpuanargesscbeseve C Si, Bed wo HRs 
SUN - iics veces vessssucseve oovee Bi Bo Bitbiies SO ss, « 
Bereough .....-sccceceeseseees G8 Fie Biaeseies os 
Althouse ..... eihecdwaecniades atywk saa ue. be Ceiba eer aeee ae ae 
ERED os ccerinegcastindensee ed 4% 06:.ebiws! on 8 2 = = 18 


Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich., April 6.—By breaking 23 targets out of a pos- 
sible 25, in spite of a cold head wind, Lewis carried away high 
honors in Class A at the regular club shoot. Warner came out 
first in Class B, while Randall was the best man in Class C. The 
scores: 







Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 
Events: Bs Re Sie €.- Be Gwe § 
Rca cinaonponedioedeh ececcvecccocs at! sa se oe Bir Se ® 
Rei ° Ox Gacy! Bsa Bi hd 
Randall .......ccccrocee oot :ed? ORS AE oe HE 
WOSHEE ccccccctccccccccce sunkhsvens on) wantee ‘Biiaetecy es 
McClintock .......cccscvccsscees ao hea. ee - 4 
Hitchcock .......cccceccccsccees ee. ees 8S 5 17 
Rei sa \90 8 €... 
hiell a B..04;0o¢ 30 
WED. coboapbeapeees se coe 6. 23 





John F. Weiler Gun Club. 


Autentown, [a., April 4.—The monthly shoot of the John F. 
Weiler Gun Club to day resulted as follows: 

Na 1 event, at 25 targets: J. Rehrie 19, O. Acker 14, Dandt 16, 
Melugh 9, C. Trexler 17, C. Miller 17, Mauser 17, C. Bladen 15, 

giuitow 1, Berk 1M, Franch 14, Griesemer 19, C. Trexler 17, 
Dandt 17, Rehrig 18, 1. Benner 17, McHugh 9, O. Acker 16, Kram- 
lich 21, Weiler 16. 

No. 2, at 25 targets: Weston 15, Grove 17, Zellner 10, Franch 16, 
W. Ludwig 19, B. Keiser 5, C. Miller 20, Berk 10 Weiler 9, Straub 
11, Murry fs, E. Morrow 15, Bladen 16, Acker 17, Dandt 20. 

Ten live birds, $2 entrance, for birds only: 

Keiser .......--.-.-210101W10— 5 Dandt ......... +++ --0010222011— 6 
Franch .....+++++00311220201— 7 Weston ... ‘ 
Berkemeyer ......--22112.0112— 8 I Benner ..... 









Zeliner ...<..++++--O210122111— 8 Trexler ...........-0022102200— 5 
Mauser ...........-2220Q)2012— 7 McH#lugh ........... 2101000100— 4 
Acker i.cccceeee---O10I2Z010— 6 Rehrig ............-2122222922—10 
Bladen ........----310111122I— 9 Kramlich .......... 1021212211— 9 
Flicki eoeee-O1I21021I0I— 7 S Weiler ..........-IL220112— 9 
C Miiller.......-..-geeeuli—= 9 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, April 10.—The closing weeks of the Boston Gun Club’s 
spring seriai prize shoots do not seem to be on the good books 
of the weather clerk, if Wednesday, April 10, is any criterion. 
‘Lhe iast three weeks have all been very poor days for trapshooting, 
and improving scores has been out of the question. The shooting 
to-day was extremely difficult, caused by the fact of our magautrap 
being on the sick list for about an hour. It is the first real illness 
it has encountered since its arrival here two years ago, so we 
can easily forgive it. The shooting for the first hour was over a 
single expert trap, which was keyed up to a good strong target, 
and accounts for not a few of the misses which found their way into 
the scores. After shooting on that for a while and then going 
back to the magautrap made another change, and taken all in all 
the conditions were too much of a handicap. In the prize match 
Howe secured first place with 24, G. W. second with 20, and 
Spencer third with 19. Scores as follows: 












Events: eS ee on ae ae ek oe ee 
Howe, 19......- ddeectudscddeuss S39 Tre 7 eRe 
GS Wy Wis cccpcienscvsiccdcoverse S833 (O °F 1226-8... 
Alia Wesiei cessece ci cccceess 6 6 O-6 "S°6 6-4... 
Semeels: Misses cvcccosccevsccses Co Eeh FF SER O's 7 
WUMOIRG, Ws sccciecccececescees ee Wales Vee nae ee ae 
Horace, 18. aes (See ec 
Frederick, 14 ie Mos Stas dead asker Pas ell oer ee 
Henry, Woss.ccssooce eS ee ee Pa ee 

Match score, 30 bluerocks, unknown angles: 
| SE  ncccncves se seunepanasanteiaa -110011111100111110111111110111—24 
PEE vcavasenadueuececvecede « » --101101110111011000011111111100—20 
Spencer ...crcscccccccccvccvcescccccs 100011001111011101111100111100—19 
Abbott . -01110110100000011110 
Williams 2... ccccccccccccccesccceces Q0001101001310111111 

SECRETARY. 





St. Louis Shooting Association, 


St. Lovurs, April 13.—A great many trapshooters have written to 
the secretary of this Association asking for programmes, which 
indicates at this early day a decidediy strong interest. 

We are going to give a good shoot, and if we have fine weather 
the twenty-fourth annual tournament will go down in history as a 
record-breaker. 

A synopsis of the programme is about like this: On Monday, 
May, 27, will be a preliminary practice day, to give the amateurs 
the opportunity of shooting over the live-bird traps and getting 
the range. ‘Lhe target traps will be in operation all day long, so 
that those who prefer bluerocks can take their measure. 

Dave Elliott has made Dupont Park more attractive than ever 
before. The regular weekly shoots which are held there are so 
large that his torce of trappers, pullers and live-bird boys are 
trained perfectly. This competent help will add greatly to the en- 
joyment of the sportsmen. in the box office Mr, Whitney, who is 
the best that ever was, will probably officiate. 

To the gentiemen ot the press we can only say that we will 
treat you as well as last year in the matter of scores, and will 
give © Hough, Frank Riehl end Fred Pride, and any other that 
comes this way, a glad hand. 

‘he magautraps will run all the time. Something will be doing 
ing with the State Association team shoot. 

Un the second day the Republic cup will be the attraction. This 
cup is a $1,000 guaranteed pyrse. It is a bona fide championship 
Will NO Siugs, aud We p.ace it in this prominent position so that 
everybody can enter and shoot for it. 

‘The magautrap will run all the time. Something will be doing 
at the targets, either in the regular events or practice. 

A few words about the target events: ‘hey are short, 15 and 20 
bird races. Most of them carry liberal added money, and those 
that don’t will have a string of prizes, like a eucher party. Every 
article will be of value to a shooter. They have been donated to 
the St. Louis Association, and we can afford to be liberal. The 
prizes range in vaiue irom a shotgun down to a_pair of sus- 
penders. A case of Mumm’s extra dry has been offered through 
Mr. Henry Griesedieck. 

Blake Collins and Frank Orvis have sold stocks and bonds in 
order to make money for the shoot. 

George Rawlings, as chairman of the prize committee, has writ- 
ten to the manufacturers delightful letters, which no doubt they 
were glad to receive, as most of them have sent their contribu- 
tiou, Icauzing tuut We Missouri State shoot 1s of such importance 
that they will derive material benefit. 

Our president, Dr. Starkloff, is the champion of Carondelet. He 
will take care of your health when you come to St. Louis, and at 
the present time is looking after the interests of the tournament in 
a careful manner. 

‘Lo our squad captains we wish to say that there will be special 
prizes of a substantial nature for you, and we want you one and 
all to help make this tournament a greater success than ever before. 

Hersert Tay or, Sec’y. 


Auburn Gun Club, 


THE annual meeting of the Auburn Gun Club was held March 
30, and the tollowing officers were ciected: President, O. L. Barker; 
Vice-resident, H. A. Fletcher; ‘Ircasurer, C, E, Conner; Secretary, 
L. A. Barker; Assistant Secretary, H. L. Snow. The club is in 
a good financial condition, with a membership of about fifty, and 
everything looks favorable for a prosperous year. The club has 
good grounds, with a set of five expert traps, a magautrap and a 
fine two-story club house. They wiil shoot every Saturday after- 
noon, beginning the first Saturday in May and ending the last 
Saturday in September. 

‘there wil be a programme of four events every Saturday, con- 
sisting of 10 known angies, 25 known, 10 unknown an 5 
unknown, over the magautrap, making 70 targets in all. The 25 
known will be the club championship tor a handsome gold badge, 
and in this event the same handicap will be used as in the past 
two years, nameiy, W per cent. men on the scratch, 85 per cent. 
men one dead bird, 8% per cent. men, two dead birds, and so on 
down to 60 per cent. The score is kept by points, 25 counting 10 
points; 24, 9 points, and so on. The system has been very success- 
tull, as shown last year, when four men scored as follows: 140, 139, 
148, 137, with a dozen men ciose up. ‘Lhe 25-target, unknown angle, 
event will be for four fine prizes, and will be shot under a distance 
handicap from 16 to 2lyds., with handicap revised every tour 
shoots, same as other events, 

‘the club has made a contract with one of the stables in town 
and wiil have a buckboard run to the grounds from Post Office 
square, Auburn, once an hour every Saturday, commencing at 2 
o'clock. ‘Lhis will enable shooters to ride direct to the grounds 
for 1U cents, any time irom 2 P. M. until 5 bP. M. 

The Auburn Gun Club boasts of some of the best shots in the 
State. Among them are G. R, Hunnewell, who won the in- 
dividual championship ot Maine last summer, and L. M. Norton, 
who held the championship in 1899. In 1598 the club held the 
team championship of the State, having won it from the 
Waterville Ciub, the team consisting of Hunnewell, Norton, Con- 
ner, Coib, and Berry. Mr. U. L. Barker won the goid badge 

resented by the Ciub last year, it being won in 1899 by G, 

iunnewell, in 1898 by L. A. barker, and in 1897, the first year of 
the ciub’s organization, by Mr. U. L. Barker. ‘Lhen they shot 
over one trap and had five members. ‘To-day the club is one of the 
most prosperous gun clubs in the State, with the best of fitted up 
grounds and house. The members take a lively interest in the 
welfare of the club, and visitors are always welcome. Aug. 21 and 
22 there will be an Interstate tournament held at the Auburn Gun 
Club grounds, under the management of Eimer E. Shaner. This 
wWul give peopie an opportunity of seeing many of the profes- 
sicnais shoot, among whom will be some of the crack trap shots 
of the United States. ‘The club also will hold an annual tourna- 
ment on Decoration Day. zg 

Ossining Gun Club, 

Osstninc, N. Y., April 13—The_ scores made at the regular 
weekly shoot of the Ossinimg Gun Club, Saturday, April 13, were 
as foliows. All events at 10 singles except No. é, which was at 
5 pairs: 

“vents: 12 
E Garnsey ....scessccccccecseeees * 

C U.andford .. ** 
D Brandreth ... 
I Washburn . 
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Pigeon Shooting at the Traps. 


The Selling of Newspapers. 

For a few weeks before the recent Grand American Handicap 
the class of riewspapefs of New York city which are commonly 
known as the “yellow jourhals” devoted much space to setting 
forth the cruelties of pigeon shooting at the traps. Furthermore, 
in the week of April 1, coincident with the commencement, con- 
tinuance and conclusion of the Grand American Handicap, 
America’s greatest shooting event, the press, yellow and otherwise, 
of New York city abounded with editorials, special articles an 
letters from contributors in which pigeon shooting at the traps was 
denounced, not for its unlawfulness, but for its cruelty. 

The newspapers catering to class sentiment set forth the cruel 
features as they were assumed or imagined to be; the event as a 
whole was classed as a slaughter; but the letters from corre 
spondents were consequent to the false information which was 
published. 

Much of what was written against the contest was from the 
standpoint of the demagogue, the professional notoriety seeker, and 
the men who endeavor to manufacture highly sensational litera- 
ture to the end that a market may be secured for it. 

There was no fairness in the discussion. The question was 
begged in its parts and as a whole. Everything advanced as data 
was assumed to be proven. To all who had a personal knowledge 
of it, exaggeration, perversion of fact, and ex parte purpose were 
evident in eVery line. To all others, the recountals portrayed 
cruelty indeed, as the following, which is presented as a fair 
sample of what was published, will show: 


“MANY BIRDS SLAUGHTERED. 
“Over Three Thousand Pigeons Shot at the Interstate Park Traps. 


“WOMEN WATCH THE BUTCHERY. 


““Maimed Winged Targets Allowed to Suffer in Full View of 
Sportsmen and Spectators at Queens. 


- “Pigeon slaughter—and maiming—was corginued yesterday at 
the trapshooting tournament at Interstate Pat. Long Island, and 
there was no official action taken to mitigate the sufferings of the 
birds. Agents of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals were on the grounds; so were uniformed policemen. The 
spectators and crack shots numbered 400. More women viewed the 
butchery than on Monday. Conditions were about the same as 
on the first day.’ A show of gathering in the ‘cripples’ outside the 
S0yd. boundaries of the four sets of traps was made several times 
in the day. At the best, it was perfunctory, as maimed birds were 
allowed to suffer in several places during the entire day, especially 
near the house at the road entrance to the park. The lads in the 
pits were more merciful as a rule to the pigeons they gathered 
within the boundaries, as they wrung their necks before casting 
them into the pits under the traps.” 

So much for the picture of the wounded birds. Now for a picture 
of the shooter and doings. The same journal stated that ‘The 
pigeon that furnishes a living target finds itself, just before its 
secrifice, in a small box 90ft. from a deadly arm loaded with nitro 
powder and No. 7 shot. At a signal.the winged prisoner finds itself 
in naked liberty through a contrivance in the trap box, which 
exposes it free to fly. Before this chance for life—one in thirty on 
an average—is given it the shooter has announced himself as ready 
to shoot. He has also leveled his gun in the direction of the line 
of trap boxes, so that in many instances his sight along its rib is 
in the line of the released bird, an advantage in favor of the man 
not had in wild birds’ hawats, where the game may spring in the 
air from any point of the grass or brush, and the bird target is 
exposed when he cries ‘Pull.’ In the majority of ‘kills’ the 
bird falls dead, a bag of riddled skin and broken bones, or mortally 
stricken be‘ore it has flown—the man with the gun must not shoot 
until the target has begun to fly—lift. from where, to its amaze- 
ment, it found itself unencompassed by prison walls.” 

The wise reader will note that the writer of the foregoing had 
imagined plenty of crippled birds to show that the sport was cruel, 
but when it came to dealing with the shooter, in an effort to show 
the absence of skill in the sport, and that it was a mere slaughter 
the bird 90ft, away from a deadly arm has on an average, as per 
above, only one chance in thirty for its life. That wou'd be but 
three and one-third wounded and lost birds in a hundred, a small 
margin for cruelty indeed. In other words, the writer of the fore- 
going imagined plenty of crippled birds to prove cruelty on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to belittle the prowess of the shooters, 
he imagined the odds were so great against the birds that practi- 
cally none could get away. 


The Law. 


The law on the subject was quoted and discussed in the daily 
press, and it was conceded that pigeon shooting was entirely legal 
under Section 1, Chapter 107, Laws of 1875, as follows: “None of 
the provisions of law heretofore enacted for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals within this State shall be construed to prohibit 
or interfere with the shooting, by members of sportsmen’s clubs 
or incorporated societies, of pigeons: Provided, That in each 
case, as soon as they can be captured or taken after being shot, 
such pigeons, if living, shall be immediately killed.” 

Thus the law provides that a man may shoot pigeons if he 
wishes to do so, but it does not say that he must shoot them if he 
does not want to. Under the law, the man who feels that he 
should not shoot is free to follow his inclination. No one need 
visit a shoot if he or she does not want to. 


The Facts. 


Let us now consider the facts. Each set of traps was attended 
by four oa three at the traps and one at the score. After each 
shooter ha shot, his bird was promptly gathered if it fell within the 
boundary or near the boundary without. The wounded birds were 
killed pone as gathered. A pigeon would now and then fall 
far away, dead or wounded. Most of the wounded died in a few 
moments. A few birds escaped untouched. A relatively trifling 
percentage of the wounded went beyond bounds. The Grand 
American Handicap in this respect did not differ materially from 
other similar events except as to size and importance. 

The management entirely prohibited any irregular shooting; 
also the referees were instructed to prohibit it. Several hundred 
ladies and gentlemen were present about the Casino, and therefore 
it was neither the time nor poe to permit shooting at wounded 
birds which had lodged on the buildings, nor any other irregular 
shooting whatever. Nor did any one deem that the law was being 
violated by the management when it did not require any of its 
employees to ne gi a life or limb in climbing to risky places 
for wounded birds. The letter and spirit of the law require that 
due diligence concerning it shall be observed; but it does not re 
oe the observance of the frivolous, the freakish or the impos 
sible. 

The contestants as a body were men of wealth, culture, and high 
standing in the social and business world. The Grand American 
Handicap has had lawyers, doctors, millionaires, business men, and 
even clergymen among its contestants. 

As pigeon shooting is an expensive sport, it is patronized mostly 
by men of means, Their knowledge of practical humanity is as 
much better than that of the speculative professional humanitarian 
or mushroom sensationalist as their general knowledge of life and 
affairs exceeds that of the isolated theorist or him of intolerant or 
narrow money 

The facts of the sport as they really exist are commonplace and 
harmless as compared with the exaggerations of the press. This 
might mages a consideration of the wrong of studied falsification. 

he usefulness of the sport to the participants, its benefits to 
society, its honesty, its freedom from all harm to any one, were 
all ignored by the press. 

f such a policy of opposition is admitted as being good, then 
there is no institution, dear to the human heart or useful to man- 
kind, but what, on similar lines, can be proved to be baneful and 
fit only to be abolished. 

But there are classes of classes If the professional and ama- 
teur humanitarian sanctions the killing of animals, pigeons in- 
cluded, but opposes only the manher of their death, there is a class 
again which opposes the killing of any animals at all, and the 
eating of their flesh. Thus, following out the humanitarian ex- 
tremist’s theory to its logical conclusion, the humanitarian might 
find himself living on an exclusive vegetable dict. 

anarchist opposes all established law; the social crank op- 
poses dancing, bicycling, etc.; the moneylese class opposes capital, 
etc.; the sympathetic oppose capital. punishment; in short, the 
8 lative reformer or mbler is zealous ever in destroying or 
obstructing what the la and genius of the other fellow has 
created. tely, however, the law of the land, which repre- 
sents the mature conviction and will of the people as to what 
confers the greatest good to the greatest number, the way of 
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the iconoclast. If it were not so, chaos would quickly supervene. 
The weakly sentimental, the unscrupulous selk-seeker, and the 
egotistically emotional would take the place of the-men who main- 
tain the reasonable and the. necessary. Not that all sentiment is 
bad, but that much of it, visionary, intolerant and arrogagt, repre- 
sents only the personal idiosyncrasy or idea and is unfit for the rule 
of action of all. 

The same daily press which bestowed so many tearful words 
over the cruelty of pigeon shooting did not, and does not, hesitate 
to publish columns a matter giving the revolting details of prize 
fights. More yet, on large bulletin boards on the outer walis of 
the buildings of those papers were marked, on occasion, tele- 
graphic reports of the fights during their progress from their be- 
ginning in the evening till their end near the midnight hour, all 
to pander to the morbid appctite of the thousands of their readers 
and onlookers. And yet prize fighting in New York was stopped, 
not for its cruelty, but for its dishonesty, : 

It is a penitentiary offense to crop a dog’s ears or to dock his 
tail; it is a penitentiary offense to dock a horse’s tail; it is unlaw- 
ful to kill the song birds and the beautiful birds of the land, and 
it is accessory to their killing to wear their plumage; yet cropped 
dogs, docked horses and bird skins are numerous. In fact, so 
great is the destruction of birds that they are in danger of ex- 
termination. : s : 

Even the birds of the ocean had no immunity, till laws were 

assed for their protection. How much these laws protect may 
be learned by inspecting the stock of any fashionable millinery 
store. ; 

Concerning the docking of horses, the cropping of dogs, and 
the destruction of the song birds, all of which is done to satisfy 
a vain taste, and all of which is unlawful, the professional humani- 
tarian observes ¢n apathetic silent attitude. Concerning pigeon 
sheoting, which is lawful, which adds to the food supply, but 
which affords the reformers more opportunities for stagy, spec- 
tacular effects, there are accordingly more opportunities for noto- 
riety, and an increase of pecmanency of stipend. 7 

There is nothing in the foregoing which proves that pigeon 
shooting is right. There is no need to prove that it is right, for 
that is already proven—the !aw of the land sanctions it. 

The foregoing, however, is presented to show that its detractors 
indulge in a wigespread straining at gnats and swallowing. of 
camels. 


The Nature of Mankind. 


By nature man is a hunter. Primitive man became a shepherd 
as game became scarcer, or his incumbrances checked his 
nomadic habits. As population increased he was forced to adapt 
himself to the changed conditions therewith, so he added agri- 
culture to his means of livelihood. However, he reverts easily to 
his primitive instincts and pleasures. ‘ 

he man with the hoe has been on earth many centuries, but he 
drops the hoe easily and intelligently when he sallies forth to 
settle a new country, or to repel an invading army, or to squelch 
the Indian, or to take some wholesome recreation. He then takes 
up the rifle and shotgun. : 

Man has carnivorous instincts. To denounce him for them is to 
rebuke the omnipotence which created him. They are a part of 
his being and a necessity of it. The man of courage, of agres- 
siveness, of physical power and mental strength is he who best 
succeeds in the struggle for existence. But his powers of mind 
and body, offensive and defensive, must be developed and schooled 
by practice, } ’ 4 

The play of carnivorous or herbi-carnivorous animals is a close 
imitation of battle, of attack and defense. The boy delights to 
wrestle, to box, and if need be to fight. The calf and the lamb 
delight to frolic about merely to exercise theis muscles. They are 
not carnivorous, 

The play of the dog is almost entirely made up of attack, de- 
fense and strategic warfare. 

The bow and arrow or blow gun or pistol is the small boy’s 
delight. Little birds, frogs, etc., are his prey. As he reaches the 
ears of maturity, reason tempers his actions in respect to killing, 
ut his instincts remain unchanged. However, the schooling of 
the boy serves to the full development of the man. 

The life of man is a continuance of unceasing competitive strug- 
gle. Whether in social life or political life or business life inces- 
sant effort is a necessity. If a man is weak in body or mind, or 
lacking in physical and mental schooling, his success is impaired 
accordingly. His best development is according to the needs of 
mature and nature’s laws, and to this end he must engage in 
contests. 


All normal men are fond of sport, as it is their nature to be. 
It may have different forms of expression, according to personal 
inclination or the accident of environment. Some may hunt the 
grizzly, the tiger, the lion, the wolf; course rabbits, stick pigs, 
shcot quail, etc., while others delight in the sport of rod and reel. 
To deny man these things is to cramp his nature, and his best 
development. To find fault with his nature is to rebuke Him who 

ve man dominion over all the animals of the earth. The 
Grocteaet nations are those whose men are sportsmen. 

Man is a social animal. He needs to be able to protect himself 
and to join forces with his fellows to protect his people. He must 
needs foaow how to defend as well as how to attack. A good 
soldier is not the product of an idle moment. He must be a good 
marksman to be valiant. 

To be proficient in the knowledge and use of guns a man must 
be accustomed to them, during a long time, preferably from boy- 
hood. A _ nation of marksmen is a most formidable people to 
attack. Witness the doings in the Revolutionary War, our Civil 
War, or the war in South Africa. 

While individuals may differ greatly in their preference for sport 
there is generally some one form of sport which predominates and 
which therefore may be termed national. England has its fox 
hunters and pigeon shooters, and America has much the same. 

However, whatever may be the manner of its expression, the 
craving for something which is in accord with man’s combative 
mature is a race characteristic. It may be replied that in civilized 
life the primitive instincts are unnecessary and harmful. This can- 
not be maintained in argument. The standing armies of the world; 
the passing away of the weaker and more defenseless nations, and 
the ascendency of the stronger ones; the necessity of courage and 
strength in the individual, and the permanency of the race in- 
stinct, even though not exercised for generations, are all against 
a mere idea of a bloodless world. 

In the older civilizations, where the eccentricities of Coxey 
armies, blue glass craze and sporadic moralists are not so much in 
evidence, pigeon shooting is and has been from time immemorial 
semeaeed as a gentleman’s sport. It is therein on account. of 
its cost chiefly confined to a class of wealth and refinement. In 
the United States most of the pigeon shooters are also men of 
liberal means and refinement. It is an expensive sport, therefore 
a fair source or revenue is necessary to participate in it, 

In New York and other large cities the pressure of business and 
the matter of environment prohibit most men from the sport of 
field and stream. Much of the surréunding country is preserved, 
and much more of it has been stripped of its game supply years 
ago. Yet, as becomes his nature, the man of proper instinct craves 
to test his skill against the birds of the air. Being in the highest 
degree human, he eschews bull fights, etc., and engages in a sport 
which has received the sanction of the most humane and con- 
servative peoples of the world, the English, German, French, and 
American, all of whom have an instinct for sport dating from the 
time of the creation. 


As a Recreation. 


There are thousands of business men in the great cities who 
need relaxation. Any recreation which is beneficial to a large class 
of people'as a wholesome recreation is beneficial to a whole people. 
The good of the individual as a unit of society is a benefit to 
mankind. ’ 

There is a large and ever increasing class of brain workers who 

me worn and weary with office. work. The professional man 
may have neither the time nor the opportunity to hunt or fish. 
A or a half day at the traps is much in its effects like an out- 
ing afield. It brings a feeling of rest, of rejuvenation, of re- 
awakened interest and ability in the affairs of life, a reinvigorating 
of bodily and mental emg : : 

As a recreation and test of, skill, pigeon shooting is a most 
merciful sport. Civilized man refines his methods so that the 
element of skill is dominant. The bean pole and clothes line of the 
small boy will jerk the fish out of the water with quickness and 
certainty, but the element of skill in such method is absent. The 
sportsman, however, uses the lightest of tackle, and his method of 
casting for the fish, and playing it when caught, is admirably 
scientific and artful. The fish has much freedom of play for its 
~ and it may fight minutes or hours, according to its kind, size 

endurance, for the ure of the sportsman. When it is at 
length brought to hand he kills it m ly. : 

A bore or an Sbore would kill a bird 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


bore, yet the sportsman of refinement stanchly advocates the use 
of the smaller arms for the field, and the shooting of birds only 
when on the wing. He who stioots birds on the ground or with a 
weapon which is unseemly as to size is denounced as a pot-hunter. 
Yet as a mere question of painless and certain capture the net 
would catch the bird or fish quickly and certainly. It is, how- 
ever, an incongruity in sport. Therein it has no place. The law 
prohibits it and all true sportsmen denounce it. Yet pigeon 
shooting, while a test of skill, provides a painless dnd instan- 
taneous death to all but the most insignificant percentage of its 
victims. The welfare and needs of mankind far outweigh the in- 
significant ideas of inhumanity. 

igeon shoots are held in retired places. They are for those 
who wish to attend them. Those who do not wish to see them 
need not do so, 


Its Benelicence to Mankind. 


Anything which adds to the material comfort and prosperity of 
a people is a material beneficence. Pigeon shooting adds to the 
food supply, one of the most essential sources of the comfort and 
prosperity of a people. It stimulates the production of pigeons 
and enlarges immeasurably the market for pigeon growers. It 
increases the profit of the grower and cheapens the price to the 
consumer. How? Let us assume, by way of illustration, that the 
grower is paid 10 cents for a pigeon. The profits of middlemen, 
cost of transportation, etc., have raised the price to 25 or 30 cents 
when it is finally trapped for the sportsman to shoot at. It is next 
sold to the marketman for 5 or 10 cents, all the intermediate 
coarmes having been paid by the sportsman who used it as a test 
of skill, 

All the thousands of dollars distributed to the farmer and the 
farmer’s boy throughout the broad land contribute materially to 
the general welfare . It therefore enables more people to buy and 
to sell. All the pigeons which are killed add just so much more 
to the supply of good and wholesome food. 

In relation to the pigeon’s progress from the egg to the dinner 
pot the intervention of the sportsman is a most beneficent incident 
to all concerned, and harmless to society at large. The factories 
which make guns, and powder, and shot, and sportsmen’s goods 
and their thousands of workmen are also dependent upon the 
money of the sportsman. The improvements in firearms and gun- 
powders owe much to the practical trapshooter. 


As to the Slaughter. 


There were 17,500 pigeons killed during the week of the Grand 
American Handicap. The term selected to designate the killing 
is immaterial. What of it? Call it slaughter, killing or anything 
else; it is all one. The true significance is that 17,500 meals were 
added to the food supply of the market, and that the growers and 
middlemen were pele smserdingty by sportsmen. 

The mawkish sentiment promulgated in favor of the pigeon 
many times displays an ignorance of the fact that the pigeon is 
foredoomed to death for the benefit of man. It is an article of food, 
as are chickens, ducks, geese, hogs, sheep, cattle, game, etc. 
Shooting it at the traps is a mere incident of the general purpose. 

The pigeons are raised for the market, and have their value as 
a commodity, as have the other animals hereinbefore enumerated. 
The fact that they have beautiful coloring, beautiful forms, and 
that they are considered as typifying emblems of peace in no wise 
disturbs this statement. Beauty of form and color is possessed 
by all animals, but the necessities of man permit of no distinctions 
concerning them in his obtaining of a food supply. Therefore, we 
repeat, the killing of the 17,500 pigeons as a test of skill was a 
mere incident in their journey toward potpie. Their death as a 
whole was merciful and instantaneous. 

Similarly, all the pigeons killed at the traps throughout the 
country are a public benefit, for money and an abundance of food 
are essential to the happiness and prosperity of a people. 


As to the Cruelty. 


As aforementioned, the pigeon is foredoomed to death. It is 
raised for food. The manner in which it is killed is of no conse- 
quence, as it concerns the ultimate purpose, so that death occurs 
as_quickly and painlessly as possible. If it offends the sensibili- 
ties of any one to see a pigeon’s neck wrung by the cook, such 
an one need not be present at the wringing. Similarly in respect 
to shooting the bird or killing the innocent sheep or the fatted 
calf, etc. if slaughter is offensive, one need not visit a slaughter 
house, nor a trap shoot; yet that is no reason why great packing 
houses and trap shoots should be abolished. 

That the Grand American Handicap was solely a test of skill is 
borne out by every word in the programme and the manner in 
which the great contest was conducted. In it there was nothing 
mentioned as a sport, but there were conditions and prizes for the 
contestants. Those who at any stage of it had missed 5 birds were 
subject to withdrawal from it. ad the purpose been sport as 
commonly understood—that is to say, killing in mere wantonness— 
there then would not have been any reason to retire any one. 

Of the 200 contestants in the Grand American Handicap, 148 shot 
at 25 birds, the full number of the event. The remainder of the 
contestants either withdrew voluntarily or were retired by the 
manager. Therefore the 148 contestants shot at 3,700 pigeons. 
They missed 268, about 7 per cent., and of these a large part were 
only technically missed—that is to say, they were killed, but died 
outside of the Hyd. boundary. 

Why were the contestants who missed 2, 3, 4 and 5 barred from 
further competition? Simply because they had not shown sufficient 
skill to win in that competition. 

The term “sport” has a technical meaning and a common 
meaning. As it relates to trapshooting, the unfortunate misunder- 
standing of the term on the part of the general public, no doubt, is 
largely responsible for a false belief as to the purposes of trap- 
shcoting competition and its cruelty. In respect to this term 
Webster presents seven different meanings. The fifth is as follows: 
Diversions of the field, as fowling, hunting, fishing, racing, games 
and the like, especially when money is staked.” 

As used at the traps, sport signifies a contest of skill, and there- 
fore has an entirely different significance from that given to it by 
the public at large. 

There cannot be any cruelty where there is good intention, useful 
training, and the absence of. torment and pain. Instead of weak 
birds which can be easily killed, the pigeon shooter wants only 
the best. His abhorrénce is birds which cannot fly fast and strong, 
for the weak birds furnish no standards of skill. Therefore the 
birds, to be up to requirements, need to be extra well fed, watered 
and cared for. If the shooter had a craving for mere slaughter the 
matter of skill would not then enter into the question, and any 
bird would do. 

A reputation for fast, strong birds adds to the good fame of a 
shooting ground; on the contrary, poor birds detract from its fame 
and its patronage. If the mere killing constituted the pleasure and 
purpose much greater degrees of killing could be witnessed at any 
of the great abattoirs of the country, and at an incomparably 
cheaper rate. 


Trapshooting and Field Shooting. 


In the essentials of the sport, trapshooting does not differ from 
field shooting. But, says the humanitarian, pisren shooting is 
distinctly unlike field shooting, since in the former instance the 
bird is domesticated and already in possession, while in the latter 
instance it is not; and therefore to shoot the pigeon for sport is 
inhuman, as it is not essential that they be so killed for food. 
The position abounds with fallacy. Why is it inhuman to shoot 
the pigeon for sport, and not inhuman to shoot the quail, the 
duck, the ruffed grouse, the deer, etc., for sport? 

Wherein lies the nice distinction? The humanitarian answers 
that the pigeon is already in possession, and that, though it is to 
be killed for food, he objects to all useful advantages being derived 
from the killing. It must be killed in the family kitchen or cellar, 
and thereby imbrue more hands in its blood in the aggregate than 
could possibly be at a trap shoot. On the other hand, he declares 
that to get possession of the game birds it is necessary to shoot 
them with a , and that the wounding of a few, more or less, is 
an unavoidable incident, to be excused accordingly. What gross 
fallacy! What unprejudiced man will have patience with such 
argument? It then is a question of stomach. The gun is not at 
all essential to the getting possession of the wild game, though 
it is essential to man’s best sport, By common consent, it is the 
approved means. The net will catch quail, a whole bevy at a time, 
without wounding a single one or alarming them much. The 
snare will strangle the partridge so surely and quickly that, after 
it is caught, death is but a matter of a few moments. . The net 
again will make a clean sweep of all the fish within its area of 
action. But such and similar methods are justly and necessarily 

rohibited by law, and are the detestation of true en. 

ere is no test skill in the capture of game under such cir- 
cumstances. if such methods were allowed the 
termination 


of game fish and game birds would soon follow. But 


- ate appropriate to it. 
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to shoot wild game properly, one must have had a fair preliminary 
training; otherwise much of it will be wounded and crippled. 

In field shooting the test of skill is between the man and the 
game bird. In trapshooting the test of skill is among the com- 

itive contestants. Much the same ability with the shotgun, 
owever, is essential in either instance. The ethics of each branch 
. As applied to trapshooting the reader will 
‘fa note that the term sport designates a competitive test of 
s 


_But, further says the humanitarian, the pigeons are domestic 
birds, and therefore do not afford a test of skill. A man stands 
with a gun, heavily loaded and trained from his shoulder on the 
traps, and then when the trap is sprung there is no chance for the 
bird to get away. Indeed! The purpose of the contest is not to 
determine how many birds can get away, but to determine how 
many the shooter can kill. Likewise so in the field. The shooter 
— not go about to determine how many birds can escape from 

is aim. 

In the field many birds rise 2 or 3 yards from the shooter, and 
oftentimes he finds it necessary to root them out of the grass 
with his foot. "What chance has a quail or prairie chicken at such 
a rise? With a skillful shooter a wild bird in the open has but 
an extremely remote chance for its life. But with the gun, the 
shcoter’s killing is limited. Many birds will reach cover or safety 
where he cannot find them or reach them, and enough are left to 
breed. The trapshooter always gives a stated rise to the birds, 
generally from 25 to 33yds., a much better chance than prairie 
chickens have. If the trapshooter kills the entire lot there’ is no 
question as to leaving enough to breed. They are domestic birds, 
and there will be enough left to insure a further supply as certainly 
as there are enough chickens or sheep left to breed for the 
ensuing year. 

Though it is the purpose of the shooter to kill the bird, it some- 
times escapes nevertheless, in spite of gun, heavy load and all, 


as the scores in the Grand American Handicap or any other pigeon 
shoot will show. 


Novice vs. Expert. 


However, let a novice stand at the score and attempt to shoot 
birds liberated from the traps, and he will soon learn that it has 
its special difficulties, as has any other specialty which requires 
training and skill. The killing of a pigeon may look like an easy 
feat when done by a skillful shooter at the traps, but it looks 
quite as easy for a skilled violinist to draw music from a violin. 
Nevertheless, either one requires knowledge and skill. 

It has also been objected that the pigeon shooter fires his second 
barrel into the bird as it lies on the ground, and further thereby 
detracts from the event as a test of skill. The field shooter fires at 
the bird again in the air, if he wounds it with his first barrel. The 
pigeon shooter often fires the second barrel to kill the wounded 

ird instantly. Pigeon shooters do not enter a contest to inflict 
pain or kill for fun. Being quite as humane as other classes of 
the best men, they guard against inflicting pain which can be 
avoided. 

As an abstract proposition it probably is all one to the pigeon 
whether it is shot as a test of skill or has its neck wrung as a pre- 
lude to a potpie, if die it must, 


Gunshot Wounds. 


The scientific investigation of the effect of gunshot wounds has 
a bearing on this question. The average man or woman knows of 
the commonplace injuries and of the pain they cause. The sight 
of blood is hence associated with suffering. Greater injuries, if 
blood flows therewith, are supposed to have correspondingly 
greater painfulness. As a matter of fact, the records concerning the 
wounded in battles go to show that oftentimes the man is en- 
tirely unconscious that he is hit .at all. The wound causes no 
pain till inflammation sets in several hours after its infliction. 

Pigeons not infrequently, after being hit, walk about picking up 
fcod frem the ground, without any show of pain or knowledge of 
being injured. There is a shock to the part which so benumbs it 
that no pain is possible. When the bird is hit squarely death is 
instantaneous. ° 


Target and Pigeon Shooting. 


Target shooting does not afford the test of skill that pigeon 
shooting does. More yet, it does not test the shooter’s nerve as 
does the latter. Many a trapshooter ard rifleman can perform 
well at targets, and yet lose their nerve when it comes to a test 
of shooting at live animals. 

_At targets there are in a general way only three angles—to the 
right, to the left, and straightaway. At any of these angles the 
target may fly high or low. At pigeons the flight may be anything 
which the mind may imagine. There are five traps, which very 
nearly fill the full angle of vision, and out of any one of them a 
bird may be sprung which will tax the skill of the most accom- 
plished shooter on earth. If a shooter succeeds in killing them 
all it does not follow as a consequence that his task was easy, but 
rather that he was a man of phenomenal skill and nerve, we ac- 
complished a feat that but few of his fellows could. 

To shoot pigeons well requires a degree of skill, alertness and 
quick execution that few men possess, yet the skill and discipline 
of nerve are those which serve well to the people as a whole 
when they join issue at such places as Santiago, Manila, Pekin, 
etc., and which will be equally serviceable when occasion arises 


for it in the future. 
Some Precedents. 


_The following will give some of the judicial light which is con- 
sidered good precedent and good law on the matter in question. 
It will be noted, however, that the trial was under a general law 
in respect to cruelty, and that in respect to it there was no special 
law nein trapshooting, such as now exists in the State of 
New York. e€ quote: 

_ “There has been more or less agitation in the matter of cruelty 
in pigeon shooting, chiefly by members of prevention of cruelty 
societies, and in view of this the following decisions, rendered 
by able jurists, may be of interest and value to those who suffer 
from the mistaken zeal of such men as imagine that their personal 
whims and vagaries are true standards of what is cruel and what 
is not. 

“The first case is from the records of the Quarter Sessions Court 
of Allegheny. county, Pa., 1892, and was quite an important one, 
being the Commonwealth vs. Denny et al. The defendants were 
acquitted. The judge’s charge was as follows: 

“*Gentlemen: Each of these defendants is separately indicted 
for cruelty to animals, in that he did eotawhale and wantonly 
shoot, wound, abuse, and ill-treat one pigeon each, belonging to 
said J. O’H. Denny and E. H. McWhorter. This was on the 
2ist day of —_ last. The fiseon shooting was out in the 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Ward of this city, in the rural part of 
the city. The case is founded on the Act of Assembly passed in 
1869, which I do not think very greatly differs from the one of 
1860, that “Any person who shall within this commonwealth 
wantonly or cruelly ill-treat, overload, beat or otherwise abuse any 
animal, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” It is a statute law 
providing against evils that are su ee to exist. A rule in the 
interpretation of statutes, and an old one, well established, is that 
in order to determine what a statute. means you must know what 
the law was prior to the passage of the statute, and then see what 
evil was to be cured. Our common law is modified by the statute 
law very largely. There is a common law in re q to animals 
and their treatment by man that is very old, and it is of record 
in one of the oldest books that we have, and one of the best law 
books that we have. It was promulgated at the Garden of Eden to 
Adam and Eve.. s 

*“* “God blessed them,-and God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominiou 
over the fish of the sea, over the fowl of the air, and over every 
a. thing that moves upon the earth.” 

“*There are passages of the same general import that have been 
governing mankind ever since. The fish of the sea and the fowl 
of the air and the beasts of the earth are for man, rather than 
man for the beasts. They are to be used for his sustenance, to 
aid him, for his comfort and his pleasure. Now in using them 
he must not unnecessarily cruelly treat them. The Act of As- 
sembly is intended to prevent brutal men and women from un- 
necessarily and wantonly causing pain where it is not necessary, in 
the using of animals for legitimate purposes, 

“*These defendants are sportsmen, belonging, as.I understand, 
to an association; and at this particular time they were shooti 
as a test of skill, to see who could kill the most birds, eac 
having 50 shots at 50 birds. _ was a legitimate, lawful use 
of the birds. ‘The pigeons were put in a trep one st s time, and let 
out, and they would shoot them on the wing. If there were need 
of an authority—and I do not think it ; 

Su Court has decided 


* 


pigeons; that it is not cruel.to shoot them for sport 
cea af abill. ‘The wealth concedes that the defendants 
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cannot be convicted sitnply because they shot the pigeotis in this 
way for this garners, but alleges that they were ty of cruelty 
in this case use certain birds, or a bird shot by each of these 
defendants spuananely, did not befote it got beyond the limits 
of their bounds of 50 or 60yds. mr, and that it was —— not 
to have it brought in at once and killed. The defendants allege, 
on the other hand, that was done, and that every reasonable ar- 
rangethent was made for getting the wounded birds and killi 

them, and they even killed some birds that they cotild not t 

whether they were wounded or not, to a certainty. The birds 
were onge in and were intended to be used for food, But 
assuming for the purposes of this case that Mr, O’Brieti’s iti- 
ferences were all correct, that there was no such provision 4s the 
defendants testified to, I am disposed to think, and so instruct 
you, that it is not the cruelty that is intended in the act of As- 
sembly, for them to neglect to kill these birds that had escaped. 
I know that a great many Sa and re profes- 
sional humanitarians, regard it as their duty to kill a wounded 
animal at once. If a horse gets a leg broken, it is to have no 
chance of being cured, but must be shot; and if a bird is 
wounded it must be killed immediately! I have never yet heard 
any well-authenticated case of a man or association having com- 
munication with horses or pigeons or chickens to know whether 
or not they desire to be shot at once; and I find myself often 
wondering when I see accounts of these summary proceedings, 
and the manner in which, as a matter of humanity, animals are 
put out of the way when injured, whether the horse could not sit 
in judgment over a wounded or crippled man, or an old man that 
has become infirm and incapacitated from ins saything and 
taking care of himself, and decide that he should be killed! I am 
rather inclined to think that, when a bird has gotten away a 
reasonable distance, it is not necessary to assume that it will, as 
a matter of course, die, and it is a great relief to it and a great 
advantage to it and a piece of humanity to at once put it out of its 


pain. We do not know whether a wounded bird wants to be put 
out of its pain and existence or not. I do not think it does, but 
I do not know; neither do these gentlemen know. The tiatter 


depends a great deal on sentimentality, on whim, on education, and 
on what we have been accustomed to. 

“*T instruct you, gentlemen, that nga verdict in each of these 
cases should be for the defendants. It is a misdemeanor, and you 
have the right to say who shall pay the costs. It is your duty to 
say who shall pay the costs, and you will determine whether the 
county, the prosecutor or the defendants shall “pay them, or the 
prosecutor and defendants, and in what proportion. I might sug- 
gest this to you in this case, which has been brought as a test 
case, I have no doubt the prosecutor and those around him, and 
those whom he represents, honestly think that this is cruelty. I 
do not. I do not think you would if I were to submit the matter 
to you; but it was brought as a test case, and upon good motives, 
At I suggest to you that the costs should not be put on the 

rosecutor; and I do not think they ought to be put on the de- 
endants, because they have not been guilty of anything that was 
unusual or anything that has been declared a crime, and I suggest 
that in this case you put the costs upon the county. It is able 
to bear them.’ 


“The following is a reprint from Forest AND Stream of Feb. 
26, 1891, and as the matter will show, it deals with a case of special 
importance and significance, as follows: 

‘In 1887, at which time A, Nelson Lewis, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Gun Club, was indicted before the Bucks County Court 
under the act of March 29, 1869, which makes it a misdemeanor to 
wantonly or cruelly kill or ill-treat, overload, beat or otherwise 
abuse any animal. : ; 

"Qn Dec. 14, 1887, the Philadelphia Gun Club held a pigeon 
shooting match at their grounds on the “Old Brinkley Home- 
stead,” Andalusia, the other contestants being the Tuxedo Gun 
Club, the Westminster Kennel Club, and the Dietian Gun Club. 
The club members and their friends went to the grounds oy. way 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Upon the same train from_Broad 
Street Station were two uniformed offcers of the Woman’s Branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who openly 
avowed their intention of making arrests if the match should take 
place. 


“*The grounds were filled with people, the contest became very 
exciting, and a large amount was staked on the result. Shortly 
after the shooting began the officers of the woman’s society ap- 
proached the gate and were met by members of the club, who 
stated that they had intended to meet the issue, and would allow 
an arrest to be made. They did not raise any question as to the 
right of the officers to enter the grounds, because it would not be 
agreeable had any of the visitors or members of the club been ar- 
rested. In that case, as far as all present were concerned, the day 
would have ended in disappointment. 

“*Then came the question of who would allow himself to be ar- 
rested. None cared to come up to the scratch, although several 
were approached. Finally General Grubb, the president of the 
club, expressed his determination to throw himself into the 
breach if no one else could be found courageous enough to do so. 
This, for several reasons, was undesirable, and A. Nelson Lewis 
was appealed to. Without a moment’s hesitation he gave his 
consent, resolving to be sacrificed in friendship to his club mem- 
bers, and that the purpose and pleasure of the guests might not 


marred. 

“Mr. Lewis was then technically arrested and taken before a 
justice of the peace. He was defended by General Dechert. Sub- 
sequently the club presented him with a resolution of thanks, 
hirhlv extolling him for the way in which he had stood up for the 
interests of the. club. 7 f 

"ane late Lewis C. Cassidy was to have defended Mr. Lewis, 
but died before the case came to trial. On the trial the jury re- 
turned a special verdict, in which they found that it was the cus- 
tom of the Association to hold matches for skill in marksmanship, 
that Mr. Lewis participated in the match in December, 1887, and 
“for the purpose aforesaid fired with a gun upon certain pigeons, 
liberated from a trap, killing one and wounding another. The bird 
so wounded alighted upon a tree, and as soon as its wounded 
condition was discovered it was killed by a member of said club, 
for and on behalf of said defendant, according to the custom of 

club in — to wounded birds. The bird so killed was 
—ay sold for food, according to the rule and custom of 
ul ” 

“Judgment was entered in favor of the Commonwealth and a 
~ of $5 imposed on Mr. Lewis. From this came the present ap- 

“ ‘Judge Paxton, as Chief Justice, delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, which is as follows: “The specific charge in the 
indictment was that the defendant did unlawfully, wantonly and 
cruelly shoot, wound, torture, abuse and ill-treat a certain pigeon,’ 
ete. The jury found a special verdict, upon which the court below 
entered judgment for the Commonwealth. We are, therefore, 
limited to the facts as found. From the verdict we learn “that 
the defendant was a member of the association called the Phila- 
delphia Gun Club; that on Dec, 14, 1887, he attended a pigeon 
shooting match and fired with a gun upon certain pigeons 
liberated from a trap, killing one and wounding another. The 
bird so wounded alighted upon a tree, and as soon as its wounded 
condition was discovered it was killed by a member of said club 
for and on behalf of said defendant, according to the custom of 
said club in re to wounded birds. The birds so killed were 
aa sold for food, according to the rule and custom of 
said club.’ 


“* “We have thus the finding of the jury that the object of this 
Association was to test the skill of its members in marksmanship. 
In other words, it was a training school for sportsmen, in which 
they could acquire skill in shooting on the wing. This being the 
object of the association, the jury further found that the de- 
fendant attended for the purposes aforesaid. It was conceded 
that had he killed his bird he would not have been liable under 
the act of 1869. But having ey wounded it, he was guilty of 
— under said act. So that the crime consisted, not in the 
fact of the shooting, but in wounding instead of instantly killing it. 
from the facts found by the jury, the defendant has merely been 


punished for want of skill. ‘ : 

“**“Tt is doubtless true that much pain and suffering is often 
caused to different kinds of game by this unskillfulness of sports- 
mer. A squirrel badly wounded may yet crawl to its hole and 
suffer for many hours and days, and die. It was not pretended that 
ied to such cases. The sman in the woods is not 
responsible for the accuracy of his aim under the act of 1869. At 
the same time, it is manifest that much suffering would be spared 


better trained. Skill in shooting 
gained i pee It is not so with 
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the finding of the jury to show that the object of this Associdtioti 
was to totture pigeons we would not hesitate to sustain the judg- 
ment of the coiirt Belen. But ne such purpose appears, nor is 
there any finding that the defendatit was guilty of needless and 
wanton cruelty. The bird was imitiediately kilied as soon as its 
condition was discovered. 

“*“A distinction was pressed upon the argumerit betwee the 
case of a captive bird and one at large in the woods. In the lattet 
instance there is a necessity to shoot it in order to capture it for 
foo! ot thet lawful purpose; and if wounding results, it is an 
tfiavoi Bie ificident, while in the case of a captive bird, no 
flecessity exists for putting it to death in this way. Some force 
imay be coticeded to this as an abstract proposition, but we do not 
seé its application to the facts in this case. The right to kill the 
pigeon was and must be conceded, and there is no finding of the 
jury that its suffering was greater because of -the miannef. of its 
death than if it had been killed in some other way. This is a 
scientific question which I do not feel myself competent to pass 
upon. Nor do I think the average juryman is any better qualified 
to do so. It may be that science in the future will discover the 
method of killing a pigeon with the least possible pain. So far as 
other animals are concerned, it is, perhaps, an open question, and 
the attempt of well-meaning humanitarians in a sister State to 
reduce the sufferings of condemned criminals by putting them to 
death by electricity instead of by hanging has produced a long 
cofttroversy which can be hardly regarded as settled. An attempt 
has been made, so far unsuccessfully, to show it is unconstitu- 
tional because of its cruelty. ese 

“¢“We do not say there might not be a violation of the act of 
1869 at a shooting match, but in our view the facts found by the 
juty do not bring this case within it. The judgment is re- 
versed.”’” . 

In 1875 the cruelty of pigeon shooting was an issue between the 
sportsmen and the humanitarians, the latter represented by Mr. 

ergh, On very good authority it is stated that if he succeeded 
in making pigeon: shooting illegal, his next step would be to 
make field shooting illegal also. They are so closely allied that 
ofie is a complement of the other on the issue as raised. The 
bill, now before the Legislature of New York, was introduced at 
the request of a resident of Boston. It is hardly to 
be assumed that the people of New York need to import advice 
on questions of humanity. The bill offered for New York’s 
humanity is as follows: 

“An act to prevent the shooting of live pigeons, fowl or other 
birds for amusement or as a test of skill in marksmanship. _ 

“The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: ; z 

“Section 1. Any person who keeps or uses a live pigeon, fowl 
or other bird for the purpose of a target, or to be shot at either 
for athusement or as a test of skill in marksmanship, or shoots at 
a bird kept or used as aforesaid, or is a party to such shooting, or 
leases any building, room, field or premises, or knowingly permits 
the use thereof, for the purpose of such shooting, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable to a penalty of $60 for each 
violation of this act, and to an additional penalty of $25 for each 
pigeon, fowl or other bird shot at or killed in violation thereof. 
Nothing in this act shall apply to the shooting of wild game. 

“Sec 2. Chapter 107 of the laws of 1875, entitled ‘An act 
in relation to the treattnent of animals,’ is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately.” 

To sum up, the training at the trans and in the field qualifies 
a man to defend the home when it is in danger, the community 
in time of riot and turbulence, the nation in time of war. It gives 
him discipline in skill and nerve, and recuperation of mind and 
body. It is in accord with his nature, which has been the nature 
of all men from the dawn of creation, when he was told that he 
had dominion over all the earth’s creatures. 


In Furtherance of Handicapping. 


Boston, Mass., April 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having re- 
cently attended an inanimate target tournament on the grounds 
of one of Boston’s best-known gun clubs, it was my great pleasure 
to see congregated there shooters of all degrees of skill, varying 
from the amateur of 50 per cent. to the expert of 95 per cent., all 
shooting side by side, and evidently being put on an equality, and 
each and every shooter seemingly enjoying himself, as all trap- 
shooters should do, to the top notch. 

The tournament in question was one of the most enjoyable that 
has graced the grounds of any club in this vicinity for a long 
time, and in no small way was it due to the matter of handicap- 
ping. The handicap used was by distance, which has been in use 
on their grounds for over twelve years, and which, now that the 
Interstate Association has seen fit to give it a well deserved trial, 
is sure to work its way up to its es place in handicaps, 

Whils it was plainly evident that the club was doing its level 
best to place each shooter on his proper mark, it seemed that it 
should have been afforded a little help and support from the vari- 
ous trapshooting clubs near by. It was the regret of the club 
officials that they had no standard to go by, and simply had to 
judge the best they could, aided not a little by the outside help of 
one or two of the secretaries of some of the clubs attending. 

After noting how nicely the events were run off where the l6yd. 
shooter was holding his own with the 2lyd, man, though not 
making the latter get a possible each time, it occurred to me why 
was it that all the trapshooting clubs of near by should not com- 
bine to try this handicap at their own shoots and see if it did not 
do just what the originators claim for it? 

At first it looked as though it would be necessary to form an 
association with headquarters where all scores should be tabu- 
lated and kept track of, and periodical handicap sheets be given 
out to each club, but as this would necessitate quite a little outlay 
and expense for the clubs who were members, it did not seem 
quite feasible, 

A better plan to my thinking would be for each club to con- 
tribute toward a fund to cover the expenses of some individual, to 
be known as official handicapper; he to tabulate all scores for- 
warded to him by the secretaries of the clubs and keep each club 
posted on all shooters, so that when an ‘out of town shooter at- 
tended a tournament other than on his own grounds he could be 
placed on a proper mark with the surety of it being done on a 
proper basis. The amount necessary for such a project would be 
very slight, as all the outlay would be for stationery and postage 
er and a small compensation for his time spent on such 
work. 

It seems to the writer that there are a lot of shooters who are 
only too willing to help a good cause along, and by their efforts 
it would be possible to still further advance the art of trapshooting 
as a leading pastime. 

I hope that this may be the means of hearing other shooters’ 
opinions on this subject, and trust that each one interested will 
be only too pleased to give his views. 

Secretary. 


Trap Shooting and War. 


Swanton, Vt., —_ 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is an un- 
deniable fact that the marksmanship of those capable to bear arms 
has much to do with the military strength of a country, though it 
is not by any means the truth that the winner on the rifle range is 
the most deadly soldier on the battlefield, as shooting in a cool, de- 
liberate manner at a stationary inanimate target is totally differ- 
ent frem shooting amid the roar and tumult of a battle at a moving 
target that can and is shooting back with deadly effect. With the 
exception of work on the skirmish time, shooting during a battle is 
what may be rightly called snap shooting, without deliberate aim. 

The correct training for this kind of work is not taught on the 
rifle range, but is learned at trapehooting, where the gunner is 
taught to become an accurate off-hand snap shot at a quick-flying 
target. His eye, trigger finger and extended arm that supports the 
gun are trained to act in sympathy with each other. Wherever he 
looks he has a sure aim. The thought flashes through his mind 
to the right. to the left, over or under, as the occasion may re- 
quire, and his shot seldom fails to strike its target. 

Combine this training with enough work on the rifle range to 
enable him to become familiar with his rifle, also to judge dis- 
tances, so as to allow for the trajectory and the drift of the bullet 
by the wind, and you have a soldier that, even in the intense excite- 
ment of a battle, will place his bullets among the enemy with 
the accuracy of a machine gun. S 2 

There are trap shots who, with a magazine rifle, can fire ten shots 
inside of the same number of seconds on a 300yds. range, and 
place the greater percentage of the bullets near enough the center 
of the target to knock a man out of action. A good snap shot re- 
quires no changing of sights for elevation. A quick glance gives 
him an estimate of the distance, and the elevation to aim to 
allow for the trajectory; then he will ro to drop in his shots 
with a'gapidity and accuracy that will have a demoralizing effect 


upon his ents, : 
Every military rifle range shopid have either a set of traps or a 
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tagarine trap for throwing targets, and every encouragement pos- 
ble should be given to have gun clubs formed in every town 
thtotighout our country. Government patronage should be given 
through prizes and trophies to be competed for under conditions 
favorable to the development of this work. — : 
Trapshooting as 4 pastime is a very fascinating sport, and is 
justly becotiing popular among the ladies, as well as gentlemen, 
tind we expect to soon see jn every town ome or more well 
equipped gti clab grounds. N. P. Leacs. 


Houmanitarianism as a “Graft, 


New York, April 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: The cause of 
humanity is worthy of the most profotind, consideration of al 
mankind. _But do all who assume the closk of humanity do so 
for humanity’s sake? I believe not, : 

At Interstate Park, in the week of the Grand Attiefican Hand? 
cap, thefe were three officers of the S. P. C. A. preserit éa¢ day, 
It is notorious that, although the society receives large stfHScrip- 
tions and pertiiatient revenue from the city in the form of licefises 
of dogs, etc., it perforttis the duties it assumes to fill most in- 
efficiently and inadequately. Large areas of the great city of New 
York are left uncovered, so far as hurtianity is concerned, and 
overleaded horses, crippled arid galled horses are so common on 
Broadway, under the society’s nose, as it were, that, from the 
society’s standpoint of inhumanity, inhutnanity is the rule rather 
than the exception. With so many importarit duties to engage the 
attention of its officers, why were three of ther at Interstate Park? 
If any were needed at all, one was quite sufficient, for three could 
do no more than one. They admitted that the shoot was perfectly 
legal. As for stopping it on account of wounded bitds, they 
could not do so, for the management arranged for the gathering o 
the wounded and dead birds as soon as they were shot. As to 4 
display of force, three officers as a force were no more than 4 
handful of chaff in a gale of wind. There was a squad of regular 
police officers who were there to enforce the laws of the State and 
a not the furtherance of a graft. 

bout the graft. One would think that there was the most 
strained relations between the humane officers and the manage- 
ment and the shooters. There was not. The officers accepted free 
refreshment in the barroom, free dinners, free entrance, free 
privileges everywhere with the most benign expression of coun- 
tenance and accurate crook of elbow. hey were assiduous in 
swallowing things. The graft was so good that the wonder is that 
not more than three were present. There was so much that was 
good in the way of free graft that it was too bad to see the 
shooters pay for what they took themselves, when it could 
tained for nothing in the sacred cause of humanity. 

Next the professional humanitarian from Boston appeared on the 

scene. His graft was of the mind more than of the body, for he 
held an office which professed to be in the cause of humanity, and 
he wrote books from which the public could learn many good 
things, if it had the price of the books, for, strange to say, the 
humanitarian with a graft can see cruelty with one eye and the 
almighty dollar with the other. No doubt the gentleman from 
Boston had,entirely eliminated all cruelty from his bailiwick. No 
doubt the New York S. P. C. A. was incompetent in the manage- 
ment of its affairs in its own territory, and that the gentleman 
with the Bostonian graft would set them right in a trice. But if 
it were not so, books nevertheless need advertising, and the 
Bostonese graft secured it in large quantities, 
_ The New York S. P, C. A. has never been tolerant of competition 
in the cause of humanity, if there was danger of encroachment upon 
its revenues. Notwithstanding the widespread cruelty to animals 
in the way of overloaded cart horses, crippled draught animals, 
docked horses, cropped dogs, etc., a sum total of aggregate cruelty 
which exceeds every day the sum tetal of the pain at the traps in 
ten years, the mere attendance to routine and necessary duty does 
not afford the sensational advertising which accrues from an at- 
tack en a national institution. 

The S. P. C. A. is ensconced in a costly marble building, which 
may be termed a palace. One would think that the funds would 
be devoted to the active purposes of the society in the cause of 
humanity rather than as an investment in real estate. 
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Modern Traps, 


Durinc the recent G. A. H. shooting and accompanying events 
I was gradually inmpressed with the perfect workings of the Ful- 
ford traps and the system involved that saves time, labor and ex- 
pense. From the old shooter’s standpoint, the celerity with which 
these traps were served, causing no waits at the score, was 
marvelous. 

I figured the time taken to prepare these traps for the “next 
man at score” ds against the old system, a saving of fully 33 1-3 

er cent. The retrieving is quickly accomplished, being done 

y the boys, who are in the pit, and therefore nearer the dead 
birds than by the old system. In watching the fine operation of 
these traps I wondered how many of the younger generation of 
shooters appreciated them. 

As compared with the old methods of handling, trapping and 
retrieving, there is no argument. 

_The Fulford traps and system are simply an advance with the 
times, in line with the modern hammerless and its smokeless 
powder load. Mr. Fulford deserves the thanks and patronage of 
sportsmen. Dick SwIvELyer. 


Guelph Trap and Game Club. 


,GuEtrH, Ont., April 9.—Herewith is an account of our Good 

Friday shoot, also list of officers elected at the annual meeting of 

the Guelph Lap and Gun_Club, held last Monday evening, as 
Hon._ Preside: 


follows: nt, Judge Chadwick; President, Mr. R. 
Cunningham; First Vice-President, Mr. R. S. Chil; Second "Vice. 
President, E. C. O’Brien; Executive Committee, L. H. Cooling- 


ridge, Jas. Johnson, A. L. Hamilton; Auditors, Harry: Cull, Jas. 
Johnson; G. Frank, Secretary; W. G.. Mitchell, Seammnser. J 

Three valuable trophies were put up. Class A was won by H. 
Cull, Class B by R. S. Cull, and Class C by H. Hanwell. In 
Class A, C. Quinn and H. Cull tied. In Class B, A, L. Hamilton, 
W. G. Mitchell and R, S, Cull tied, and in Class C, H. Hanwell 
was high man alone. This was one of the most successful shoots 
the club has ever held. The interest was kept up from 10 o’clock 
in the morning until 6 in the afternoon, and only one event was 
not finished. he club’s electric magautrap worked well, and. over 
2,500 bluerocks were trapped, which could not have been accom- 
plished under the old system of spring traps. 
_ President Cunningham and colt wane out in full force, and made 
it pleasant for visitors and shooters. After the shooting was fin- 
ished the president presented the trophies in the club house to the 
successful competitors. 

R. S, Cull acted as referee; H. Johns, scorer; 
and R. Grant, cashier. 


Aquidneck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. I., April 10.—The Aquidneck Gun Club held its 
weekly shoot to-day in typical April weather. Rain squalls, inter- 
—— with attempts at sunshine, made shooting conditions any- 
thing but the best. This shoot was the first in the first series for 
the Hughes medal, presented by Mr. Wm. M. Hughes, a member of 
the club. Eight shoots will be held for it, participation in six to 
qualify. The highest average for the series to win and three wins 
to determine possession. Three events were shot, 20 and 15 
known, and 15 unknown. 

_Event 1, 3 targets: Dring 14, Coggeshall 5, Griffin 13, Plumer 8,” 
Gosling ii, Mason 4. : 

Event 2, 15 targets: Dring 8, Coggeshall 6, Griffin 9, Plumer 9 
Gosling 9, Mason 5, F " 

_Event 3, 15 targets: Dring 11, Coggeshall 8, Griffin 6, Plumer 3 
Gosling 6, Mason 7. p 


G, Frank, puller, 
Frank, Sec’y. 





J. S. Coccesnatt, 2p, Set’y, 





Frankford Gun Club. 


PHILapeEtputa, April 13.—At Summerdale Station, on its grounds 
the Frankford Gun Club held its shoot to-day for a hamaneckoos goa’ 
A large number of contestants participated. Nine men were tied 
for first. honors namely, Fischer, King, Hiles, Meckle, ‘Taines, 
Smith, George, Reid and Wostercroft. rr shooting off the tie the 
men were divided into two squads, shooting at 10 targets. Ridge 
was the only ohe to break clean in the first squad, while King did 
the same in the next. On the shoot-off between the two both 
killed straight until the last target was thrown. King was the first 
up for the last round, and took .@ quick aim and pulled the tri ger. 

he shot, however, was too high. Ridge soon settled all doubt 
as to who was the winner by cracking the target into smithereens, 


a covtnniots Se gun —_ one of the best shoots that hag 
Grounds, * 


been on the Frankfor 


tyra moa 


Peet 


NTS 


820 
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The Baltimore (Tournament. 


Tue tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Association took 
place on: April. 9 to s on its grounds, on Pimlico road. “Shoot- 
ers were hapdicapped by distance, 14, 16 and 18yds., in the target 
events. There were four 15-target events, entrance $1.50, and 
seven 20-target events, entrance $2; $100 added. 


Tuesday, April 9, First Day. 


There was a very high wind, which made target shootin, difficult. 
There were forty-three contestants who participated. Of the local 
shooters, Mr. J. R. Malone was —_— with 167, while high average 
for the day was won by Mr. Fred Gilbert with 175 out of a possible 
200. The total number of targets in the programme was 200. The 
scores: ° 





















Events: 12346567 8 91011 

Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 20 20 15 20 2015 Broke 
Crosby 13 14 1412 161816141316 9 155 
Elliott ... 19 15 14 15 181819121918 9 167 
Gilbert . 12 18 16 10 1917171518 2013 75 
Fanning . 11 13 15 1218 181514201714 = 167 
Leroy . 13 18 13 10171615 14151812 161 
Hood .. .-- 915121216161313151813 158 
Lupus . .111631214141116113 9 
F Stearns 1111 1010161516131516 8 141 
Pierce ..... 10 8141312151312151813 143 

rman 10 141713 141915121315 9 ‘145 
BOK 20000 10 201811 17151512171713 165 
SOUR eoccccencsccesscocvers 910 8 51316131114 811 138 
BEB. sab cidencctecess 71014 8141216 81113 9 122 
EMMMNET ‘scusabs cobeoctecsens 131418 1117161315161812 162 
GE Socusbbossepevesesberns 91010 81312 8111410 7 102 
GRRORE  eccniarcccedescccsoses 10 13 16 18.17 201815171814 171 
ee 12 13 1612 141214121419 9 147 
Fulford .. 1319 151518 151812181512 170 
Malone .. 1215 181216 161814141614 167 
Hawkin .. 1112141013 151714151510 146 
Hershey . 6121310 181718121817 14137 
Sloan .. 9141014151713 15121612 147 
Nauman . 10 15 10 1418 191714171714 ‘171 
CIS onvnsse . 912121217 15 16 1417 15 11 141 
Parker .. 0151413131815131515 6 142 
Brown oo BD TB DD ne ce BD ce 20 00 20 08 an 
DuBray -. 915 15 15 16 1415121113 .. a. 
Steubener -- 121519 1213161913161813 166 
Leland ..... >. eee ee oe 
Pocomoke .. ow ED ED oe sn cn 00 0% 0s 
Duvall ..... -10 711 814 8.. 
Twenty-eight . oe ME Eos savas eh, bp ube icp 
Wagner ...... 12 14191315171515181610 16 
Johnson ........ Eck be UP Se. pe vs os: ov: oe oa 
eee 81012... se anche 9 
TRBMRES  ccccccccre 91514 915 ae aimee 
SEEE ponerse 8 91014 .. 12 101417 ll 
DO  ccovesses iF ne he ep we a, Oe as Mee 
Dupont ......... - BM.-....- op 28-09 
R E Parker...... - 1210152016 ..1717 9 
DEEL scwscscoseseocs so ve Be EE TD Ss oe 5645 
NEE voc cccccnee a - + 1 81411 
DED chabvsshviereyseabepaoes b¢ be £n26075° ob -2s De ee | 


Wednesday, April 10, Second Day. 


The programme was a repetition of that of the first day, The 
wind again blew strong and steady. Messrs. Fred Gilbert and C. 
Nauman, of Spirit Lake, Ia., and San Francisco respectively, tied 
on 166 for the day’s highest average. Hood was next with 160. 

The scores: 










Events: 1234567 8 91011 

Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 20 20 15 20 2015 Broke, 
Crosby ...... eee BDBBMUMM1 $B 139 
Elliott ... .-- 141615 10171416 81413 8 145 
Gilbert .? . 138 18 17 13 15 16 1513 1818 9 166 
Fanning . - 111718 12171916.111216 8 158 
Leroy - 51415 9161313111010 9 135 
Fox - 10 13 16 14 20 16 14 12 13 10 11 148 
Hull -- 91216 9161512 91120 9 1238 
Nauman . 13 15 18 12 17 17 17 11 16 19 11 166 
Hershey - 1416 12 1217 1118111816 ll 155 
Sloaa - 813 6 9111211 64122 9 11 
Courtney 11 14 14 12 12 12 15 11 15 16 10 142 
Pierce . 111715 910151111151914- 147 
Giover . 11 14 13 14 18 15 16 13 12 19 12 157 
Malone .. 10 16 13 14°13 15 16 11,17 16 13 154 
Hawkins 918 1214171210 91211 8 132 
Fulford 91315 9 16 14 12 13 15 14.10 131 
Hood 13 17 18 13 17 16 17 11 11 17 10 160 
Lupus 9 11 13 10 17 15 11 11 12 14 10 132 
DuBray SMB OM i Ox. i. ss TY: 
Parker 111513 7161511 9111311 132 
Storr - 101410 913 12 17 10 16 16 11 136 
Cae 605 » ID BU Das. 0c. be is s2 oe Lae 
Coliins . 61 INR snwB sd 114 
Pensy ... 68 76 218 5 8 511 4 74 
Brown .. po A Ds 2s CORAM ches 6PS Sep 
Johnson .. so BB in oe WD Se WD os Mn ae vi wee? 
Steubtner .. 12 10 1310111710... 912.. 
MD wonsoes cna, GO, BD Be Bissies a 2 
Thomas fo UD ob "ss 0s an ee $5 ke ae.’ 
Reif -.»HB.. 0 716 796 
Leland ... fee ee So 
Burheim .. -1115 9 810 8 497 
Cartledge - $1512 11 1512 141411.8 
Sparks .... ‘sine. ee vo MB 1013 8 
Seitz .... 467 
Smith . a 
George 8 6 5 


There were three live-bird events on the programme for this day— 
the Baltimore Introductory, the Suburban Sweepstakes, and the 
Pimlico Handicap. 

There was a stiff wind, which greatly aided the birds in their 
flight. The birds were of excellent quality. a 

The first event was the Baltimore Introductory, 7 birds, $5, birds 
included, M®yds., high guns, 50, 30,and 20 per cent. No. 2 was the 
Suburban Sweepstakes, 10 birds, $7, birds included, Wyds., high 
guns, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. The scores: 


No. 1. No. 2 


EOE 5.5 susdcep ooee<ss puto cpceanel ben 2222221—7 § 1222222222—10 
CNG? Cine bec cces idee’. sachs cencecucobed 22000124 Ow 

SD SUGUO. Gs bbs nepesed nVeusas scabecha 1102022—5 222222222210 
ED Spier ae dobbt vidueVecsaugecageres eee 2222222—7  2222222222—10 
SPEIER: ss iidsensét renal ecepate-chenaie 2222222—7  1022222112— 9 
DRT otis wht otheweeekacetva sees pecans oti 2222222—7  2222220200— 8 
SL DE GUu 3 bd pee bod en cdpaenge Gubhoeneed Ow 

IRE Ra pa yer ta” —T  2210222202— 8 
SEE tnneks0ns0ss50<ncaaceecae scomekiie 2121222—-7 222222222210 
GREET Sud ah 5 6is 2 gn0 ech ie veh is E266 -pnaebe 2222222—7 § 12222220w 
Van Alten eanasphnecas stp cepetbonvihetshaill 2222222—7 9 
EEE a bieb dn vchechacaghah seb tale Biabhooehiel 2022020—4 

SE sevengessannsnssparshe sashes epth ein 1111212—7 = 2111100222— 8 
SE” sbuwass vopsheduhoane sageoses sentelapeen Ow 

SMM SS 5 cchuvncbabba cov) spbsstdestssbphessae Ow 2220122122— 9 
ID ins oes +ndhsgeys US <Mpemabh ces decbieme 2122122—7  § 2222121022— 9 
Bond 022122w —9 








SRE csi abnevebusobiaccess 
BOR RAM | ons. aco ncvewesece 
German 
ohnson 
MASSEY 2... eee cee ssernsenccesenes 
a Sse EveA cases beaten ayes tee 
agner 
Green 






The Pimlico. Handicap, the third event, was at 15.live birds, $1 


birds included; handicaps 25 to 32yds.; three moneys, 50; 30 


. 20 per cent.; class shooting. The scores: 


Ch An, iy sssvenchetexseebekeerer >on censaenaell 
Elliott, 31......0. 

Fanning, 20.. 
Se 
Hallowell, 20... 
Sloan, 28........+. 
Gilbert, 31........ 
Crosby, 31........ 
Van Allen, 30.... 
ac Ubisbses epee 
Nauman, 29 


EAU. 0 svanouciu pene shape tesechnatieceseeiumbeds 
DE. sina ven pine sen sdndnsenpennpoceteeleventenree 
Rp RSS Sein 1220210211222— 

SOE. WRohs - <tassapa'sge 110112122222122—14 
eS ere 14 
Burham, @9...........-+0 02022—13 
LT EU insinns >< 2 baigh> slamsbaphemasderebauaseouereie 112211101222212—14 
RI UE a. saan doukn sdtavie ai ppeht> beueasthesbe 112212122221211—15 
ELS TIE. sib cnkp tus sichbenen east i200 lear taebiieseeae 222211122012112—14 
i Mh cgekébbaretatnenitenedes 22 14 
EA Eero 5.45 ebsnnd ody sptvene 210211221112222—14 
MO ab ese we ncepcnnsecus 221111221122122—15 
Cs oaks slabs eeedhee® 122222202—14 
De Bullett, 25 122012212212122—14 
PION. Slat cites np Gees oases incan 00ssees cambpteee 012122222121012—13 
WOREED, |. Bis o vous tenn cbnsvccopecsccecscccsceneseséeal 011222002121w 
DOM. .c DBsacesccoqenv ined snckdeeess + cocsccnstes ste 2220: 2 13 
DAN: Wowccsascccccoccocvcccecscccscceseceusegoogs 011101120002122—10 
West, 26.......; 212211011222012—13 
German, 27.... 222220121222021—13 
CPM: TDs 6008545 pe dnncesspedibs cosessossennebiads 221111212220100—12 


Friday, April 12, Fourth Day. 


The main event of the tournament was reserved for the last day. 
This was the Maryland Handicap, at 25 live birds, $25 entrance, 
birds included; handicaps 25 to 32yds.; class shooting; three 
moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. The trophy was a handsome gold 
medal. Four hundred dollars was guaranteed, and all surplus 
was added. Mr. B. Leroy Woodard proved to be the winner. 
He and Fred Gilbert killed straight, and in the shoot-off Leroy 
won in the eighth round. Gilbert, however, was shooting from the 
32yd. mark. Fox was ill and shooting badly in consequence. The 


scores: 

eee ee 22220022221 22222022012210—20 
BD, Nis 600 bin 450 0 0sbiebeTsckddoracsee 22222012222110201112120w 
OMOEA Wists’. siwececha casaces hee cuenaee 2211121220212221 202122222—23 
POA HONS 0 bis aves Sunjeswewe dn cieeeeeee 2022222222222222012202202—21 
eS Sear ee 201121112222100w 

SEO Pos icbbe gd 5 s3¥cbdesws san doceben 2222221222201222222020222—22 
EMO Tice 40 its Avsssudes pSeie des ctsetwe 2222222222222222222222222—25 
qennems, DD. cbivbcccdcdaccdens costo cctedenl 2212211221202111012111122—23 
PERUUNNN: EDs cock pcdcswicbeesconsucsucbeed 2212211122211122022222222—24 
SS ae ee ee 2221112112101111121121211—24 
NE TB i. ss i doe base vedaedsivebcosed 2222222222222212222222222—25, 
ee a eee ee ee 2222222212222222222220222—24 
United, 26 012000w 

Peammlne: BPs. depres vivcvcken 0b¥b0s04dcaseed 212221211102222212222121—24 
Bond, 28...... 0122221222212122222021222—23 
Sloan, 28..... 2020122211111112022202010—19 
Crosby, 31 1222222222122222222202222—24 
RE 1220212222121221222222212—-24 
Us). Dh bevs sb wensdcoevpeeewedheSaevarostnne 20222200w 

COR. sn ccncvecsssvisesbteeedbescusuene 22202222222222000w 

Van Allen Mls. iL RAGA). ii ceeded 2222220022222222200w 
SNE EE: 65d icashsooverieaaressenie en 1210121122120222222222222 23 
Pn Ds achsvobectesdstphoatasecseseseun 201220221212222120w 
| I ere 220121: 

REN SE UL ade sst pocninwhostecesdetcnrat 22212222110120100221w 





International Team Race. 


Cuicaco, Lil., April 13.—Nothing but extreme satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by Western shooters over the announcement that the inter- 
national target race between American and English teams is now 
to be called an assured fact. There is little doubt that the challenge 
of the Americans will be accepted by the Middlesex Club men, and 
if this be the case the rest is a matter of detail. It still remains a 
singular fact that this team of American shooters might more 
properly be called a Western team than an American one. Every 
man of the team—Heikes, Parmelee, Gilbert, Budd, Crosby, 
Powers, Elliott, Fanning and Merrill—is a Western man, although 
Fanning claims Jersey City now as his home. Even the sub- 
stitutes—E. E, Tripp, of Indianapolis; O. Von Lengerke, of 
Chicago, and Clarence Nauman, of San Francisco—are Western 
men. Moreover, the enterprise was originated and has been carried 
to a success by a Western man, Paul North, of Cleveland. Tom 
Marshall, captain of the team, is strictly a estern man. There 
will be a large bunch of Western money go behind this Western 


outfit when they meet the English shooters. On the whole, the * 


Mississippi Valley may feel that she has a pretty fair representa- 
tion in this matter. 


Garden City. 


Garden City Gun Club holds its regular shoot this afternoon, and 
the bright weather is taking out quite a number of the boys. This 
is the pleasantest Saturday we have had here for a long time. 


Spirit Lake Shoot. 


The Kiein and Burmeister shoot at Spirit Lake, la., promises 
to be a good one. ‘There is $150 added. Fred Whitney, of Des 
Moines, manages, and from the way the consignments of shells and 
letters of inquiry are coming in this week at Spirit Lake there 
seems to be a great deal of interest taken by the boys and a 
determination to be on hand in full force. E. Hoveus. 

Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., April 6—The scores of the Chicago Gun Club’s 
opening shoot are given below. The weather being bad, there 
were only fourteen entries in the main event, but those that did 
come out had a, good time. In No, 2, the handicap event, four 
went straight. The third tie was a toss-up, Dr. Morton winning 
Among the visitors were Boa, Brown, Pollard and O’Neil. Boa 
Broke 97 out of a possible 100. If John keeps up that clip long 
we will have to send him.out on the road with the Indians. 
Dr. Carson won the monthly handicap rise trophy, at the 18yd. 
mark, 14 straight. 

This club shoots every Saturday afternoon on their grounds at 
Seventy-night street and Vincennes avenue. All are sure of a good 
time if they visit the Chicagos. Shells for sale on the grounds. 

Event 1, at 10 targets, resulted as follows: Steck 6, Mrs. 
Carson 5, Jones 5, Lovell 4, Borroff 6, Dr. Carson 10, Balmer 8, 


Sprague 8, Boa 10, Pollard 7, Brown 6, A. W. Morton 8, Dr. 
orton 7, O’Neil 7 


No 2 is a trophy event at 25 targets, handicap allowance. The 
scores: 


ade pbcéagotbenns sepant O11111011110110 0101101911111 —s 
-01111011010111111111100000101000110 —21 

011101111101011010000 —24 

001010011100000010011 


Dr Carson, 3 
R_ Balmer, '10 

















3 
1101011110111111111111110 2 
0000061011011010110000111 ae 
SORAOURRT— 

tt a 

Seeeeees —21 


Dr Carson, 1....111000 Steck, 1. 


A W Morton, 4.111111111101 —10 Sprague, 5.. 


+e» -ALLLENO0OLII—19 
Dr Morton, $....111111111101 —10 ee 
AW et 4.111011110111 —10 Steck, 1 10 
+ Dr Morton, 3....101111101111 —10 Sprague. 6...... HOLIN@INON— 


“Third tie: -A,"W." Morton 4, Dr. Morton 3, Steck 1 





«eeeees LL —10 


reer. distance trophy, 15 targets: 
Mrs 

















Peeeveroceceseesccecvoeecevece ++ eee ee011011011111010—10 

ee 110000000011111—'7 
geese eeeeveeeee OLL1000011110II— 9 
coseee eeeeeeees ALIOMINININI—M 
or seeeeeees -LIIOOIIIONIM—I12 


ecccvees «+ +-111110111100111—12 
cccecccovece 111101011111101—12 
011111101110111—12 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., April 13—The scores made in the shoot of the 
Garden City Gun Club to-day at Watson’s Park, are as follows: 









ONE Ss ocovdeansosiascons subsésceseee vibketetase . + -#211011122221211 —14 
Bowles ... 101200102022201210—11 
Miller ; 1211221212 —15 
oe ie RE ee shoebox 36 20222 —15 
Alabaster —15 
Reeves 11021211122121021 —15 
Steck 121212222 —14 
Gillis 1110012221211121 —14 
STL ie bac She be os tan eke bucgsvasakie esaesene - --010021221021112001—12 
SPUN ico cccue ceatassivhnnstpass lecsbancnbonnne 221121102021210w 
TEN ovo Sascvevk cavers peeabncene scone tl 21210211010120211 —13 
PRAM © ......scecccccocescccccescccs aaaicuetad - -22022222%01212222 —14 
UME "sip sevebnapedeseeteronstcesancsann 122122222200222 —15 
Mel cates cevuseosse> agvectbegnatibassoneen 110111002120012111—13 
oD scononssapenpoenbaure teverwhapaenss - - -010102112220111*2 —12 
SE Littrcsvenetaeecabesr ess sedpersaber oe 00s +ee2022222022202922 —12 
ET cosncessceceee oecvccccsseccccccnces +000 9+220122221121211 —14 
Sir: Beeiceceanete shines saskebdacnsiheioesna Semana 000222022012220022—11 
a. cc ccccpasyusessaeds nehees canecaam ++ -122211121211112  —15 
*Visitor. 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 
Burnside Crossing, Ill., April 11—Two matches at 25 birds each 
were shot to-day at Watson's Park, as follows: 
Twenty-five-bird match, for birds: 






Twenty-five-bird match, for birds: 
B Griesbeck.. ost 





T Grobmeyer......... BIs6o0sie chs + - -2222220200022222222022222—20 
April 8.—Match at § birds: . 
MEN Wap sivebaros vetbesebtodcovinata 2211121120121222202112121—23  - 
‘ 1012111121001122211221012—-21—44 
PEMONG | ic dbihice én ibccctiasvedeené ede 2200221012221220211102110—19 
2112022220022222011201012—19—38 
RROD 1 bis scsi esis vosectitsesevoresve 1100101220122222202212202—19 
2112201221121202200221222—21—40 
1222211120111111221222212—24 





0221210210210122111011201—19 
2021021101221112221220111—21 


April 13.—Ten-bird sweep, $5 entrance, two moneys: 
Alabaster ........... 2212103222 — , 





Thompson 1122201111— 9 
BE? cpvscasevebtseu -1022121120—8 Steck ....... --11}1010212— 8 
Miller ..sccece Sesver 1012212022—8 Barto ..... 2222222222—10 
No. 1. No.2 No.3. No. 4. 
ll Oe re 
-211212* 0 1121111110 22110 
2221121 (#212 1120 . 222212 
0 221 2222112122120 111112 
. 1222120 220 2112222111122 1210 
Twenty-five-bird match, $25 a side, Harding vs. Gackle: 
Sakdenkeneuatht<nshes<ease ckies seg 21001112121010001011—16 
SEE = we psbecueok mintasmrntueppnst cedioet 0101201000111102222200101—15 
Five-bird sweep, one money: 
Reeves ........+ li—5 22111—5 Bowles ........ 10002—2 21110—4 
Harding ....... 111*1—5 ~11110—4 Steck .......... 22022—4 112216 
Gackler ........ 121i—5 _ 21211—-5 G Roll.......... 21022—4 ..... 
Schlosser ...... 10220—3 10102—3 White .......... 202214 ..... 
Cunningham ..21012—4 11001—3 


Peters Cartridge Co’s. Tournament at Olathe. 


Ouatue Kan., April 10.—Inclosed please find programme of the 
Peters Cartridge Company’s tournament at Olathe, April 23 and 24, 
This tournament occurs at a time when Kansas is at its best. The 

rairie and meadows are getting the first bright green of spring. 

he cherry and plum trees are masses of snow white blossoms, and 
the red bud and peach trees are bursting into bloom, and the whole 
air is laden with the heavy perfume of plum blossoms. 

A visit to Kansas at this time of the year will pay any lover of 
nature. The shoot will be a good one, and it will form a very nice 
little Western circuit, which is as follows: Leavenworth, 

April 16 to 18; Olathe, April 23 and 24; Lincoln, Neb., May 7 to 

10, and two or three smaller shoots to fill in. These shoots will 

ali ones, and we anticipate an entry close to one hundred. 
FRANK ‘Hopexs. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
To Washington. 


THRE&E-DAY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


.On April 25 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run the 
sixth tour of the season to Washington. Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon will accompany the > . 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer in Washington, station 
to hotel, $14.50 from New York, $13 from Trenton, and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. These rates include accommodations for two days 
at the lington, Normandie, Riggs, or, Ebbitt House, For ac- 
commodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
Piration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist it, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 


lyn; or ad Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
road Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 











' Shot shells used in the Grand American Handicap were of 
the following makes: U. M. C., 114; Winchester Repeating Arms 


Co., 64; U. M. C, & Winchester R. A. Co., 13; Peters Cartridge 
o. 5; U. S. Cartridge Co., 2; Robin Hood, 2.—Sporting Life.— 





The Burlington Basket Co., of Burlington, I 


a., makes a refrig- 
erator basket by which one can bring home his fi 


sh from any dis- 


tance as fresh as the day they were caught, or can k his lunch 
cool no matter how warm the day. Some of our very sports- 
men need and one of them says of it, “It is genuine and 
genuinely ”—Adv.. 


A beautiful and in ing catalogue is that of W. H. 
Mullins, the D., baie Dalla, welch io juct-oak She 
splendid half-tone alone in catalogue No. 6 are most ih- 
teresting to whoever likes shooting or fishing.—Adv. 


advertisement of The Fair, which appears in the Forzst 
AnD Stream this week, calls attention to standard goods, not the 


hit or miss department store stocks of years These 
wey are go0d goede, snd thin hause. is going t0-taild 





sporting department.—Adv. = 
‘The Savage rifle is well known to all big: hunters, and re- 
its efficiency are frequently heard.” The Savage 
wy ake ply, I ne Rane elit a td ore ad 
are 


- eS ao It may be imagined that 


~ 


101110110011100— 9 
«see eee eoLL1010001111101—10 
111110110000—. 9. ° 
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